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Costs of Erroneous Theories* 


S. A. CALDWELL 
Louisiana State University 


The influence of well established theories is often much more potent 
than the public generally thinks. Many theories have greatly improved 
the happiness and prosperity of large numbers of people without harm- 
ing any group. The benefits are usually cumulative. On the other hand, 
society has paid tremendous prices on account of the misuse of sound 
theories or through the application of erroneous theories. The costs of 
these erroneous theories in terms of goods and services to human life and 
happiness have been enormous. 

At this time we propose to discuss three theories, each of which has 
been broadly accepted by the public in countries with great power and 
vast populations. They are the law of diminishing returns, or rather its 
misuse, the theory of deficit financing, and the principle of people receiv- 
ing material goods and services on the basis of need. I propose to point 
out the major errors in each of these principles and to show how society 
has been damaged by accepting them. 

1. The Application of Diminishing Returns 

Although Sir Edward West is given the credit for having developed 
the law of diminishing returns, the principle had been assumed and used 
by Robert Malthus and others before West developed it into a logical 
theory. Since the law was assumed and since its development was con- 
sidered an example of impeccable logic, there need be little wonder that 
it became basic in the thinking of so many people. When we apply 
Veblen’s method of analyzing the assumptions, we completely knock 
out one of the underpinnings of the application of the principle of dimin- 
ishing returns. The fundamental weakness lies in the assumption that 
the land factor of production is fixed. 

Social scientists have analyzed production on the basis of three factors 
since the time of Adam Smith. The growth of the use of capital and 
the increase in population were plainly evident; yet, without a fixed factor 
there could be no diminishing returns. The land or resource factor was 
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the one that appeared to remain constant. Upon this principle Malthus 
developed his famous law of Population and Ricardo and Lasalle, the 
Iron Law of Wages. The error of these laws lies not in the logic used 
but in the assumption that the land or resource factor remained fixed. 
This static concept of land may have been caused by the predominance 
of agriculture and the failure to recognize the subjective side of resources. 
Throughout ancient and medieval times approximately ninety percent 
of the world’s population made its living by working at agriculture. Con- 
sequently, land was thought of as having only two dimensions, length 
and breadth. With the rise of new methods of production, observers 
noticed that more and more capital and greater numbers of laborers were 
being utilized. Although these obvious increases caused the best thinkers 
to look upon capital and labor as the dynamic factors, yet they failed to 
recognize the same dynamic in the resource factor. 


The second and most important reason for the prevalence of the belief 
that land is a static factor is due to the undeveloped thinking concerning 
man’s part in the creation of resources. Professor Zimmermann of the Uni- 
versity of Texas in his book on World Resources has presented most 
impressively a pioneering description of this creative process. The anti- 
quated idea is that resources are objective things which nature has given 
us independently of man. As a matter of fact, such things do not become 
resources until man has learned to make them available and to use them. 
The subjective side of resources is, therefore, the most important side 
because through it things are made available, useful, and, therefore 
dynamic. Increases in land may be brought about in many ways. 


Up to modern times the gifts of nature had been made available almost 
entirely from what Huxley described as the cycle of life. In this famous 
description Huxley spoke of the seed’s being planted in the ground which 
caused it to sprout into a living plant and decay simultaneously. The 
plant achieved full growth by obtaining energy from the soil and the 
atmosphere. After a time it died, fell down, and, attacked by bacteria, 
decayed, thus returning its energy to the soil and the atmosphere whence 
it came. Much of the vegetation and many of its fruits were consumed 
by animal life, but the animals also died and gave up their energy to the 
original sources. “Dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return.” Power 
and material goods were diverted to the use of man before the cycle was 
completed. Sometime in the distant past great quantities of vegetation 
grew in certain places, and the breaking of the earth’s crust buried many 
of these forests so deep that bacteria could not do their work. Without 
the bacteria there was no decay, and consequently the vegetation was pre- 
served as coal. At other places on the earth’s surface myriads of animals 
and plants were buried and have been transmuted into oil. Since man 
has learned to use coal and oil, modern society has added to the energy 
he derives from the cycle of life that which has been stored for countless 
ages. By adding these two resources, which represent the surplus energy 
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of ancient times, modern society has been able to grow by leaps and 
bounds. During the earth’s formative period many metals were collected 
into pits usually formed beneath the surface. Many of these man has 
learned to use. Electricity and nitrogen have been secured from the air; 
even highways for airplanes are charted through the atmosphere. We 
may say, therefore, that land has three dimensions—length, breadth, and 
depth. 


It is definitely known that great quantities of iron ore lie in the Labra- 
dor-Quebec section of Canada. Those who have made the investigations 
believe that the supply of ore is equal to, and perhaps even greater than, 
that found in the Mesabi range of northern Minnesota. These Canadian 
mines, of course, are not new, but they have only recently taken on value 
and been listed as resources. The improvement in mining techniques and 
the growing scarceness of iron ore will perhaps make available the richest 
iron mines of the world. We are likely to see in this Canadian range a 
mass of useless ore turned into a great resource without nature having 
done anything. 


Along the Gulf coast many of us have witnessed the rising of great 
chemical plants. The basic raw materials used are salt and sulphur. A 
few people have maintained that the South lost the War between the 
States because it had no salt. Whether or not that be true, since that time 
the greatest salt and sulphur mines of the world have been discovered 
in our region, and their varied uses in the making of chemicals are most 
important. 


Not only has land been increased through the extraction of material 
goods from both beneath and above the surface, but it has been greatly 
increased on the surface as well. Seventy years ago no wheat could be 
produced in Canada because it was too cold, but now that country leads 
the world in exportation of wheat. In this short period of seventy years 
man has developed a new variety of wheat which matures in a very short 
season and has thus increased the actual wheat acreage enormously. Con- 
sequently, what were once the barren plains of Canada are now the most 
fertile wheat lands of the world. Seed specialists have also developed more 
prolific types of wheat so that more bushels per acre can be produced on 
old wheat land even though soil fertility depreciates with use. 


Not too many years ago, cows making four hundred pounds of beef 
or giving two gallons of milk were considered great producers. Today 
we expect one thousand pounds of meat from a baby beef and six to 
ten gallons of milk from our most productive heifers. The best pigs a 
few decades ago would produce about three hundred pounds of pork 
at the age of two and one-half or three years. Today pigs yielding less 
than three hundred pounds of pork in seven months are considered scrubs. 

The discovery of new plants that bear greater quantities of food than 
those previously known is going on constantly. A century ago tomatoes 
were thought to be poison; today the plant produces a large proportion 
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of our food. One acre of land cultivated in tomatoes will provide as 
much food as several acres planted in many other food-producing plants. 

The development of atomic energy may change the maps of the world. 
Places now rich may become poor, and those now poor may become rich. 
One can easily believe that the “land” of the world may increase without 
limit only if the human side of resources continues to ‘dev elop. 

We have briefly pointed out examples of how resources have been 
increased in terms of fuel, minerals, agriculture, metals, and raw materials 
for manufacturing by man. These few examples, which could be multi- 
plied in kind almest indefinitely, show clearly that land not only can be 
increased but has already been increased enormously. If, then, land, 
labor, and capital can each be added to as needed, there are no diminish- 
ing returns. This principle, however, has been relied upon heavily since 
the famous debate between Malthus and Godwin in 1798. Legislators 
throughout western civilization have given consideration to and based 
action on these famous laws of population and wages. Land values 
and taxing schemes have been warped through their influence. These 
principles left their mark on the thinking of many people like Marx and 
Henry George. Society pays the bills. 


2. The Principle of Deficit Financing 


John Maynard Keynes once said, “In the long run all of us will be 
dead.” I doubt that anyone will challenge the truth of this statement. 
Having made this profound observation, he proceeded to set forth his 
general theory on the basis of the short run. He accepted all institutions 
as they were at the time of his writing. 

His discussions on labor were extensive and enlightening, but one con- 
clusion in which we are interested at this time is that the aggregate of 
labor was approximately fixed. He also put forth an unusual amount of 
effort to show the lack of change in techniques of production, when at 
the very time of his writing a tremendous development was taking place 
in an effort to supply the demand for new goods such as plastics, radios, 
moving pictures, and automobiles. On account of his lack of understand- 
ing of the human side of resources, he assumed them to be static. Even 
though he insisted that there was at all times a flow of capital going into 
the market, he thought the total addition to the sum was so small that the 
supply of capital should be considered constant. 

So far, it looks as if Keynes would say that a static condition had been 
attained, but even worse than this, he saw two very serious problems: 
vanishing investment opportunities and involuntary unemployment. 

He thought that the marginal productivity of capital could and would 
be brought to zero within one generation; wherefore the vanishing invest- 
ment opportunities will divert the flow of money away from capital equip- 
ment. The result of this retardation of the flow of money into the market 
will bring a piling up of savings and a proportionate dwindling of the 
national income. A continuation of this process will result in a secular 
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trend of stagnation. At this point Keynes applied the principle of dimin- 
ishing returns. His use of this law was somewhat different from its cus- 
tomary application. As we have stated above, all the factors were con- 
sidered approximately fixed. However, vanishing investment opportuni- 
ties with the consequent diminishing national income cause the capital 
used for production to decrease. With one factor decreasing and the oth- 
ers remaining constant, unit production necessarily decreases. 


As for the second problem, involuntary unemployment was certain to 
come. On the one hand, a decreasing national income meant a diminish- 
ing wages fund; on the other, Keynes envisaged rigid wages. He felt 
sure that the labor unions of England were strong enough to keep wages 
from falling in the face of decreased payrolls. With a stable rate of pay 
the number of employees would necessarily be decreased, a result which 
would thereby force more and more unemployment Keynes saw Eng- 
land’s stable population being gradually strangled under a slow but cer- 
tain crend toward stagnation. To him, England’s salvation could come 
only through deficit financing by the government. By means of such 
financing public works and increased investments would cause the national 
income to rise and would thereby stop the trend toward stagnation. 


The fallacy of his profound logic lies not in his reasoning but in his 
assumption that technical means of production remain constant. About 
twenty years ago I read of a man who in 1880 resigned as head of the 
patent division of the United States government. He stated in his letter 
of resignation that all possible valuable inventions had already been made, 
the only ones left to be perfected were of a type similar to tin box lids 
and pencil sharpeners. Since he did not wish to be at the head of a useless 
bureau, he was therefore resigning. It appeared to me that this man was 
about as riaive as any person of whom I have ever heard. About ten years 
ago, however, in a ‘book on the history of science lent me by a scientist 
friend, I learned that most scientists in 1880 believed that there could be no 
more great inventions. Keynes, in his time, however, had no such back- 
ground to justify him in making a statement similar to that made by the 
head of the patent division in 1880. Why, then, should he have built such 
a logical system upon the premise that there could be no more technical 
improvements? A partial explanation may be found in two closely corre- 
lated thoughts. 


First, national and individual pride has always been found in the pro- 
duction of the finest types of goods. Goods made by the hands of the 
most skillful workers bring the highest prices. The cost of producing 
these high-priced goods is mainly labor. The incentive for technical 
instruments, therefore, is less than in the production of cheaper goods. 
Since England produces the highest priced goods that are sold, and since 
highly skilled laborers do not look with favor upon labor-saving devices, 
Keynes may have been influenced by these elements. 

In the second place, the evolution of the Industrial Revolution has 
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brought England to a unique position. England was the country in which 
machine production started, and there was no thought of markets; they 
were taken for granted. When machine production became general in 
other countries, England, as well as the other countries, began to look 
for the best markets. The English people had the advantage over all 
others in training and experience. They could produce finer goods and, 
therefore, find the best markets among the high-income groups. In 
newly industrialized countries, where traditions were not held to so tena- 
ciously, machine techniques were improved rapidly, and finer and finer 
goods were produced with them. English goods came to be sold, not so 
much because they were superior as because they were handmade. This 
fact placed less stress upon technical improvements and along some lines 
actually mitigated against their development. 


These two factors may have been sufficient to justify Keynes in think- 
ing that technical progress had stopped; yet it is hard to believe that a 
falsehood justifies one in thinking anything. There can be no movement 
that is more evident than the improvements in the techniques of produc- 
tion. If England refuses to have a part in these improvements, she is 
doomed to something worse than stagnation. We have only to look 
around us to see what is taking place in the way of new techniques in 
production. These improved instruments reduce the cost of producing 
goods, increase the returns on investments, bring savings out of hoarding, 
and increase the national income. In this way a trend toward stagnation 
is avoided, and deficit financing is unnecessary. 

In both England and the United States and perhaps several other democ- 
racies as well, political leaders have in the last two decades greatly in- 
creased their debts on the strength of Keynes’ theory. Just how much 
of these debts can be laid at the feet of Keynes can scarcely be ascer- 
tained. Neither is it known what final effect deficit financing will have 
on the economy of a country. It is generally believed that the politicians 
in the United States spent the larger part of the funds received from deficit 
financing on projects similar to weed cutting and not on projects of an 
investment nature. Such expenditures brought only temporary relief, but 
left a long-run debt. Keynesism in general is a short-run system, but 
when its author speaks of a trend toward secular stagnation, he protrudes 
into the long run. 

In his theory of involuntary unemployment Keynes resembles Marx 
except that he does not lay stress on economic fluctuations of increasing 
magnitude. He, therefore, looked upon his plan as being a long-run one 
rather than a pump-priming scheme at the lower end of a fluctuation. In 
other words, deficit financing has to be continuous with no thought of 
ever liquidating the debt. Such a system would necessarily lead to one 
of two conditions. First, if an interest rate is charged, the cost of the 
debts would equal the addition to production and therefore no advantage 
would accrue. Second, if the interest rate is to be abolished, the capital 
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factor will pass into the hands of the government, and a state with com- 
mon ownership of property will be set up. In either case, the public pays 
the bill. 


3. The Theory of Communism 


As I understand it, the basic purpose of democracy is to give to people 
according to their abilities. That of Communism is to give to people 
according to their needs. On this basic assumption, communist leaders 
have constructed a system of economic thought. 

To have true communism, the selfish idea that the people should have 
all they produce must be destroyed and some motive equally as powerful 
must take its place. Marx, Engels, and Lenin would agree that something 
akin to a change in human nature would have to take place before com- 
munism could operate at its best. These three communistic leaders insist 
on the necessity of the complete elimination of classes. To eliminate 
them, a militant revolution must take place, followed by a dictatorship 
of the proletariat and a withering away of the state. 

A militant revolution is necessary in order to mutilate, castigate, and 
liquidate the bourgeoisie. Let me quote from Lenin’s famous treatise, 
State and Revolution: “The replacement of the bourgeois by the prole- 
tariat state is impossible without a violent revolution.” Lenin was so 
insistent upon a militant revolution that he condemned all socialists who 
thought a peaceful revolution possible as being more dangerous than the 
bourgeoisie. 

The establishment of the dictatorship is necessary to avoid anarchy, to 
complete the liquidation of the bourgeois class, and to assure that no 
opportunists take advantage of a successful revolution. The dictatorship 
is compared to a mid-wife whose duty it is to receive from the sinful but 
now dead bourgeois state the new-born babe and to nurture it into the 
full-grown manhood of a classless utopia. 

The withering of the proletarian state is clearly propounded by all the 
communistic fathers up to Stalin, and Stalin was equally definite on this 
point until he felt himself safe as the dictator of Soviet Russia. This with- 
ering away is the hub upon which the success of the whole communistic 
regime turns. The communistic fathers are bold in their claims that 
every state, including their own, is the result of class differences and that 
there must therefore be a classless society. At this point the theory seems 
to be weighted down with pseudo-theological reasoning, but what it 
amounts to is that a failure to wither away is proof that the leaders are 
opportunists or petty bourgeoisie; consequently, another militant revolu- 
tion then becomes necessary 

Let us now consider briefly a few details that make a withering away 
utterly impossible: 

1. The most bitterly criticized features of the bourgeois state are 
bureaucracy and militarism; they are rated as the most damnable institu- 
tions ever designed by man. These the communists would unmercifully 
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destroy root and branch. In the place of bureaucracy or parliament they 
would build a communist party whose members would be selected by the 
dictator through his politburo on the basis of loyalty and ruthlessness. 
The military they would uproot and eliminate by arming the proletariat; 
in other words, they would establish a type of universal militarism. Thus 
communism would destroy bureaucracy by unifying and enlarging it 
and would replace voluntary militarism with universal conscription. 


2. The whole purpose of the entire system is to eliminate every pos- 
sible trace of class difference. It is recognized by the communists that 
the leaders of the dictatorship form a special class for the specific purpose 
of liquidating the bourgeoisie. When this group has been eliminated 
completely, the proletarian ruling class must wither away of its own 
accord. With the fathers this point is the crux of the entire system; yet 
it is only that particular portion of the state designed to castigate and 
eliminate certain people that is to wither away. At this point I wish you 
would weigh carefully two considerations that seem to me to be highly 
relevant: 


First, in our modern societies no state is made up entirely of murderers. 
To put it more mildly, every state has other functions than to exploit or 
eliminate the opposing classes. There must be administration in order 
to maintain production above the level of primitive methods. Especially 
is this true in a communistic society wherein all productive instruments 
are held as common property. The need of administration is recognized 
by Marx and his satellites. While it is admitted that these administrators 
have superior ability, they must receive the same salaries as are received 
by every other worker. This situation makes it necessary to change human 
nature. In other words, a motive other than increased income must be 
developed to induce persons of superior abilities to take up careers in 
administration. Even so, there still would remain two classes: the ruling 
and the ruled. 


Secondly, ruling classes do not willingly work to destroy their own 
power. They not only desire to remain in control, but know full well 
that any sign of weakness of control on their part might bring about an- 
other revolution similar to that which took place in Russia following the 
coup of communism in 1917. Every scheme that may possibly be devised 
will be resorted to in order to keep the people from thinking that the 
time is ripe for a withering away. Let me illustrate this point: on Febru- 
ary 12, 1938, Stalin reported on the work of the central committee of the 
18th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union; in the course 
of his observations he noted, “The state in a socialist country surrounded 
by capitalism . . . will not wither away unless the capitalists’ encirclement 
is liquidated. Until that time it will need military, punitive, and intelli- 
gent organs.” In the report, Stalin explains at length how the Soviet State 
cannot and will not think of the least withering until the world has been 
brought completely under the domination of communism. Should this 
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culmination come about, other schemes would be forthcoming to explain 
why the ruling class should not give way to the ruled class. 


3. Lenin speaks of a new democracy. I quote: “The dictatorship 
of the proletariat must be a state that embodies a new type of democracy 
for the proletariat and the dispossessed, and a new type of dictatorship 
against the bourgeoisie.” According to the communists, the only differ- 
ences between this new democracy and the bourgeois democracy are: 
(1) the bourgeoisie exploit the proletariat and the new democracy dis- 
possesses ard eliminates the former; (2) the bourgeois democracy is made 
up of people elected by so-called elections at certain intervals—the new 
democracy is made up of the state organization or, in other words, the 
communist party with its members appointed by the dictator, and they 
hold office at his will; (3) the bourgeois democracy claims to be of, for, 
and by the people but Lenin’s new democracy claims to be for the pro- 
letariat and against the bourgeoisie. 


The leaders and the administrators of this new democracy are a great 
face-saving crowd, even with themselves. In order to make themselves 
believe that they practice the basic policy of “giving to people according 
to their needs,” they receive the same wages as do the workers, but they 
us government-owned automobiles, gasoline, and houses; they enjoy trav- 
elling at government expense, and they have access to the various govern- 
ment storehouses. The leaders perhaps find it convenient to take a leaf 
out of the bourgeois book. At any rate, a casual observer at long distance 
can see that the Soviet leaders form an entirely different economic class 
from the masses whom they rule. They are, therefore, exploiting the 
workers. To use their own language, they are robbers; when signs of 
disloyalty appear, they become murderers. May I ask, would any group 
that had by punitive means reached such an enviable position of power 
and income purposely allow it to wither away? 


4. Another phase of the same problem needs to be analyzed. To 
what extent are political and industrial revolutions correlated? A few 
examples will clarify the question. Let the illustrations begin with ancient 
times when inventions and discoveries were few and far between. Rome, 
founded upon agriculture, developed agriculture to its limits. Transpor- 
tation and trade, except where they aided agriculture, were not greatly 
improved. About three hundred A.D., Constantinople, beginning to rise 
on income from foreign trade, proceeded to improve transportation by 
developing sails and putting them on boats. On the income from inter- 
national trade a civilization was built which led the world for a thousand 
years. The Byzantine inventions—the sailboat, the astrolabe, and the 
mariner’s compass—outgrew the Eastern Empire. When she passed up 
the printing press, Western Europe took over. Inventions and discover- 
ies stimulated by printed information came at a progressive rate, and na- 
tions began to rise and fall according to whether or not the improvements 
were accepted. 
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in Russia, the Czardom held fast to its power by warding off every idea 
that suggested a change. For example, about 1888 Ward’s Dynamic Soci- 
ology was printed in the Russian language. The Censuring Committee, 
without reading the book, ordered all copies burned. In the preface to 
the second edition of this work appear excerpts from letters written by 
Russians who tried to explain why the books were destroyed. The cen- 
tral idea of these letters is that the title of the book caused the leaders 
to fear dynamite or change. Twenty-nine years later (1917) the indus- 
trial revolution was burning its way into Russia. People heard of auto- 
mobiles for the first time, and some actually began to see them. The 
industrial revolution made possible a successful political revolution. Under 
the new government, improvements in the internal combustion engine 
could be developed to the fullest extent without danger to the leaders 
because that instrument had helped bring on the very revolution which 
put the communists in power. 


If some revolutionary invention or discovery were to come into exist- 
tence, there would be two ways by which the Russian people could put 
it to use: by revolution or by war. The operation of all the productive 
wealth of any country would require an army of men to administer pro- 
duction and distribution. Let us not lose trace of the communists’ pro- 
gram of education: only training of a technical type. The administra- 
tors and the technicians are efficient only with the instruments and meth- 
ods already developed. A new invention or discovery of any magnitude 
would almost automatically drive the administrators and the highly trained 
technicians from their enviable positions. They would, therefore, not 
allow the new instruments and methods to develop. Suppose Soviet Rus- 
sia is highly developed on the power derived from coal, oil, and gas. Again, 
assume that some other materials should become the source of power— 
for example, if atomic power should be developed to an extent far more 
efficient than that now secured from coal, oil, and gas, new machines 
would take the place of gas and steam engines. Coal-, oil-, and gas-field 
workers would no longer be needed. Sections now rich in resources 
would become poor, while other parts of the country might become rich, 
a radical change which would thereby necessitate the moving of a large 
portion of the population. In peacetime only a revolution could bring in 
the new instruments and methods. In a communistic country the revolu- 
tion would necessarily be militant. 


These new instruments and methods might be accepted through the 
exercise of war-time power by the rulers and through the exploitation 
of the patriotism of the masses. At times a cold war conducted on the 
principles of fear might be sufficient to induce the acceptance of im- 
provements without a militant revolution. A war of nerves, however, 
cannot last forever and, therefore, must lead to a shooting war, the extent 
of which will depend upon the strengths of the opposing powers. 


In a democracy industrial and political revolutions may take place with- 
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out a militant revolution. The instruments that make peaceful revolu- 
tions possible are the right of suffrage and the free development of eco- 
nomic competition. The greatest internal danger to American democracy 
will doubtless come from monopoly or lack of competition. It is hardly 
necessary to have free competition in all lines provided the government 
regulates prices for monopolies on the basis of free competition and pro- 
vided, of course, a comparatively free ballot is maintained. In a democ- 
racy it is through the election of public officials that revolutionary inven- 
tions and discoveries can be developed without a militant revolution. 

In conclusion, let me say that since the end of World War II and the 
rise of the Soviet power there have been two worlds pitted against each 
other. The conflict between them will continue in the form of a cold 
or a shooting war until one is finally crippled by either military or eco- 
nomic force. Society pays the bills. 

















Piecemeal Revolution* 


CLARENCE AYRES 
University of Texas 


During the half-century that is just closing professional economists 
have been devoting more and more of their energies to empirical investi- 
gations. The result of this application has been a bumper crop of “de- 
scriptive studies,” as they are often called. I put the phrase, “descriptive 
studies,” in quotation marks because it is a misnomer. These investiga- 
tions—of the organization of particular industries or trade associations or 
unions of employees, or of the experience of particular segments of the 
economy under various conditions of war or peace or inflation or defla- 
tion, or of the operation of various types of governmental controls or of 
various regulatory agencies, and all that sort of thing—are none of them 
merely descriptive in the photographic or literary sense. All seek to 
identify causes and effects, and are therefore definitely analytical. But 
they are no less definitely empirical. That is, they are concerned with 
what is actually happening at some particular point in the economy rather 
than with fine-spun theories of how the whole economy works, or ought 
to work. 

In appearance these studies are far from revolutionary. Their avowed 
aim is objectivity. Few of them have originated in any controversial 
issue raised by “the new economics.” If they have any theoretical least 
common denominator, it is competition, the degree of its effectiveness, 
the extent of its decline, the conditions under which it would operate 
effectively, and the instrumentalities called for to offset its decline. In- 
deed, the effect of the great bulk of empirical studies is to diminish the 
apparent importance of the revolutionary stirrings of recent years. We 
talk of the new era in economic theorizing. But the truth is that a con- 
siderable part—perhaps the greater part—of our work in theory is devoted 
to the elaboration and refinement of traditional ideas; and a considerable 
part—perhaps the greater part—of the work of professional economists 
is not theoretical at all. 

This situation raises an interesting and significant question. Is our eco- 
nomic thinking really being revolutionized? Or is the new era, as Wil- 
liam Beveridge called it, already over, almost before it had begun? Are 
new ideas going to prevail? Or is the momentum of the new movement 
going to be absorbed by the inertia of the social establishment and pro- 
fessional habituation? 

It is questions such as these that give point to renewed scrutiny of our 
professional procedures. I should hesitate, as we all would, to give cate- 
gorical answers to these questions. But I do believe that thoughtful con- 
sideration of the so general preoccupation of economists with empirical 


*Paper presented at the Association’s annual meeting, Fort Worth, Texas, April 1949. 
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studies of the facts of economic life will reveal a revolutionary tendency 
that is not generally appreciated—least of all by the participants in these 
investigations. What is going on, I think, is a sort of piecemeal revolu- 
tion. While a few bold innovators are openly challenging established 
ideas, a very great many who are quietly trudging along with their eyes 
fixed on the furrow are plowing up the roots of old ideas and cultivating 
the soil in which a new economics will one day flourish. 


Two considerations seem to me to point to this conclusion. One is that 
of motivation. Why do students of economics bother to inquire what is 
happening in this or that corner of the economy? To be sure, the proper 
study of mankind is man; reading maketh a full man; and daring generali- 
zations must be preceded by the laborious accumulation of facts. The 
question still remains: why these facts? The daring generalization on the 
basis of which economists have been doing business for a century and 
three-quarters is precisely that detailed investigation of the facts of busi- 
ness and industrial life is unnecessary. There is no need to bother about 
what is going on at any particular point, since at every point men are 
responding to enlightened self-interest, as though led by an invisible hand, 
to promote an end which is no part of their intention. 


Or are they? Apparently we are not so sure. The very general con- 
cern which all these empirical studies manifest to find out in detail just 
how things are going in every nook and cranny of industrial society can 
mean only one thing. It means that we are by no means satisfied to take 
the automatically self-regulating economy for granted. Doubtless we 
are moved by a passion for truth, as all investigators are. But that passion 
fails to account for the direction and preoccupation of our studies. Doubt- 
less we are concerned to know how competition works because, in the 
traditional view, competition is the mainspring of the economy. But 
there is a paradox here. The whole point to the traditional view is that 
it held detailed exploration to be unnecessary. We are therefore under- 
taking detailed explorations in order to establish that we need not have 
done so. 


As it turns out, however, that is not exactly what we find. What we 
find out is that competition is not something that happens of itself in 
consequence of everybody’s doing what comes naturally. Competition 
is no hardy weed, but a rare and precious flower that blooms only under 
the most carefully controlled conditions. Thus the paradox of our initial 
interest is transformed into a paradox of solicitude. I might call this the 
Hayek paradox, since it has found classic statement in the works of Pro- 
fessor F. A. Hayek. 

In The Road of Serfdom and elsewhere Professor Hayek has declared 
that a clear distinction must be made between “planning for competition” 
and “planning against competition.” In a general way everybody knows 
what he means by “planning for competition.” Empirical investigation 
has revealed vast areas of our economy in which competition does not 
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operate according to our traditional conception of its function. But inves- 
tigation also reveals that at every point something else is going on, the 
effect of which is to produce the appearance, or simulate the effect, of 
competition. Thus the basing-point system is a kind of planned compe- 
tion, as is also the system of administered prices. 

In plain language, planning for competition is the engineering of a sub- 
terfuge. Its object is to achieve by other means such benefits as have been 
traditionally conceived to flow from competition, benefits which we have 
no means of identifying except as the fruits of competition, since it is 
the essence of the classical tradition that we do not know, and cannot 
know, and must not try to know, what is good for us but must accept 
it as the gift of a beneficent Creator, who has endowed mankind with sen- 
timents, and with the divine spark of reason, so that in doing what comes 
naturally we are led as though by an invisible hand to promote an end 
which is no part of our intention. 


This is a matter of logic, and by definition empirical studies are not 
concerned with logic. But the factual investigations of recent years 
have been very generally concerned with the agencies and procedures 
which actually prevail in various parts of the economy by virtue of which 
competition is, or may be, somehow simulated. Their findings might 
therefore be identified as prolegomena to subterfuge; and my point is 
that the more findings we get, the more evident this will become. 


Facts have a way of speaking for themselves. I suspect that a great 
many individual economists have devoted their energies to factual investi- 
gations to avoid entanglement in what they feared might be bootless theo- 
retical disputation. They may even have succeeded, so far as concerns 
their personal careers. And yet they may be playing a part—in the aggre- 
gate a highly significant part—in the resolution of controversies they have 
shunned. For in the absence of any contrary bias it is inevitable that 
their researches should be directed by our traditional suppositions; and 
consequently it is no less inevitable that the appalling discrepancy which 
their work reveals between economic actuality and our traditional sup- 
positions should have the effect of discrediting those suppositions. 

This is a negative contribution. But I believe there is a second contri- 
bution which empirical investigation is making to the current revolution 
in economic thinking which is affirmative. 

The most important intellectual issue of our time—perhaps even of all 
time—is the issue of knowability. Is it within the powers of the human 
mind to know what is going on and what it means? Not so very long 
ago we had no sure answer to this question even as regards the physical 
universe. Was the earth round, as certain ancient philosophers had tried 
to show; or was it flat, as our eyes and our common sense seemed to tes- 
tify? Was fire a substance, as everybody—even the ancient philosophers— 
had supposed; or was it a process, as Lavoisier maintained? Were all the 
creatures of the earth, with all their odd and inexplicable differences, 
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turned loose in some far off, divine event; or did they get to be the way 
they are in consequence of changes such as are still going on before our 
eyes? We are pretty well satisfied with the answers science has given 
to these questions. Incomplete as they are, they nevertheless seem to be 
on the right track. But our own affairs still baffle us. Here our ancient 
inferiority complex still prevails. Nobody would think of arguing today 
that because the physical universe was universally and for thousands of 
years regarded as mysterious and unknowable therefore it must always 
continue to be so; but we do still quite generally believe that this is true 
of the human heart, human purposes, and social goals. 


That the community at large should cherish such beliefs is by no means 
strange. But it is strange that the social sciences should have adopted 
the very error from which all science always has sought to free itself. 
This has happened, I think, as a sort of paradox of scientific progress. 
Human purposes, and the goals which societies have set themselves, have 
always been in large measure irrational and are so still. Furthermore, 
the immediate purposes and goals, which, as we all know, are rational 
enough, have always been relegated by our beliefs and sentiments to a 
subordinate position. This has been due primarily to the essential nature 
of belief. No belief takes the form, “This is true, but it doesn’t matter 
whether you believe it or not.” The beliefs to which societies condition 
their members are held, by virtue of that conditioning, to be more true, 
more real, more significant than the evidence of any empirical investiga- 
tion. These are, so to speak, the terminal truths. 


Now science, which of course knows nothing of terminal anything, 
does not on that account abandon truth to irrationality. But social science 
has done precisely that. Because immediate, everyday purposes and goals 
and values do indeed state cause and effect relations, and because the 
sequence of cause and effect always recedes into the distance by infinite 
regress, and since the only stopping place we know—and we know that 
one all too well—is the one provided by our beliefs and sentiments, it 
has somehow become standard operating procedure in contemporary 
social science to assume that goals, purposes, and values are essentially 
and, so to speak, terminally irrational and must always be so. I say 
“assume” because no proof but that of common belief has ever been given 
of this amazing and fateful proposition. We have indeed found a rational 
explanation of man’s stubborn irrationality, and in doing so we have 
achieved a scientific generalization of the first magnitude: namely, that 
all men derive their notions and sentiments from the societies in which 
they live. But apparently this has been such a shock to us that we have 
abandoned the hope by which all science has been motivated hitherto of 
bringing the light of reason to bear even upon human affairs, and have 
decided instead to say that human affairs are by definition unreasonable, 
and call it a day. 


This retreat from reason, as Lancelot Hogben called it, is all the more 
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strange in view of the fact that we already possess the means of going 
forward. While economists continue to declare that wants are unknow- 
able and social scientists generally insist that human values and therefore 
social goals can only express the incorrigibly irrational beliefs and senti- 
ments which all organized societies necessarily propagate, logicians who 
approach this problem by methods as different as those of John Dewey 
and C. I. Lewis have been giving us a convincing demonstration that 
judgments with regard to values and ideals can be, and in large measure 
always have been, quite as objective as our thinking with regard to any 
other set of facts. After all, man is a user of tools as well as a propa- 
gator of superstitions. Some wants and some goals have always been irra- 
tional. But at the same time some of our judgments with regard to what 
we want and what we mean to do are, and have always been, calculations 
of cause and effect, and as such quite as much a matter of objective fact 
as any calculation can be. 


This is the road along which economics, as well as the other social sci- 
ences, must be carried forward; and it is at this point that the empirical 
studies of our day may be making a decisive contribution. The chief 
barrier to progressive economic thinking is the myth of unknowability. 
It is this strange notion that, more than anything else, lends plausibility 
to the supposition that dictatorship is the sole alternative to the eighteenth 
century dream of automatic self-regulation by rational self-interest. The 
eighteenth-century philosophers turned to “natural order” as the sole con- 
ceivable substitute for the divine order which science was making them 
relinquish, and twentieth century economics, obsessed by the belief that 
human affairs are basically unknowable, therefore clings to the irration- 
ality of the community as our sole protection from the mere sinister irra- 
tionality of tyrants. 


But are economic judgments necessarily and essentially irrational? In- 
vestigation clearly shows that they are not. On the contrary, they may 
be and quite generally are objective calculations of cause and effect. In 
whatever direction we turn, that is what the studies show. They show 
that what is going on all over the place is the creation of organizational 
machinery. Furthermore, they show that organizational machinery as 
such makes sense—that economic values and social goals are, in a very real 
and objective sense, a projection of organizational machinery. 

To be sure, the authors of these studies are themselves largely unaware 
of the tremendous significance of their work. They see that it is indeed 
consonant with the new ideas. In this connection I often recall a remark 
that was made to me by a colleague in another university. He is an emi- 
nent exemplar of empiricism, author of a long string of factual studies 
all of which reveal very great deficiencies of competition in various sec- 
tors of the economy, deficiencies which he greatly deplores as deviations 
from our traditional ideal. After reading something of mine in which I 
had tried to show that a case can be made on wholly instrumental grounds 
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and without any reference to the mythology of competition for keeping 
the machines running—that is, for instrumental efficiency in making the 
most of our industrial technology—he came to me with this expostula- 
tion. “What is the point of all this instrumental logic? I know nothing 
at all about it; and yet I would accept your conclusion—keeping the ma- 
chines running—without reservation!” Of course he would! What he 
failed to see is that our competitive tradition of a self-regulating economy 
has all along tacitly appealed to an unacknowledged criterion of instrumen- 
tal efficiency, and that acknowledgment of that instrumental criterion 
would undercut and invalidate the basic postulate of our traditional eco- 
nomic reasoning, which is that social goals are essentially unknowable and 
that we are therefore wholly dependent for the criteria of economic action 
upon the unanalyzed and unanalyzable judgments of the community ex- 
pressed through the medium of the market. 

But notwithstanding tradition, my friend’s empirical investigations had 
brought him to a conclusion utterly at variance with his tradition. It is 
my belief that his case is typical of what is happening throughout our 
profession. I do not mean to suggest that factual studies alone are suffi- 
cient to effect an intellectual revolution. Facts alone are never sufficient. 
We still have to understand the significance of our facts, and that is a mat- 
ter of theory. We have made some progress in that direction—more than 
most economists realize. Thanks to the work of a few intellectual lead- 
ers, we have good grounds for denying that human aspirations and social 
goals are qualitatively different from the rest of the natural universe and 
must forever remain beyond the barrier of the unknowable, impenetrable 
by scientific analysis. Although few economists realize this, we have 
good grounds for applying the strictly objective criterion of technical 
efficiency to the solution of our economic problems. And because few 
economists do as yet appreciate the situation, it is important to realize 
that the empirical studies to which so many economists have contributed 
all carry us in the same direction—all bear out and validate the conclusions 
to which a few intellectual pioneers are leading us. It takes more than 
piecemeal efforts to make a revolution. But when all steps are in the 
same direction, I think we can fairly say that a revolution is actually in 
the making. 











Politics of Recent Municipal Annexation in Texas* 


AUGUST O. SPAIN 
Texas Christian University 


Houston celebrated New Year’s Eve of 1949 by staking claim to 142 
square miles of additional territory. It was the most ambitious coup of 
municipal annexation in Texas history; it will nearly triple her area, and 
increase her population by an estimated 118,000. The gains include two 
fairly substantial industrial concentrations, one to the east along the Ship 
Channel, and the other a rapidly developing section to the northwest. 
This “champion” effort was undertaken simply by ordinance; there was 
m0 popular referendum. The wishes of residents in the area embraced 
were not consulted. On the contrary, as one of the purposes of the ven- 
ture was to encircle seven neighboring municipalities, a considerable sec- 
recy was maintained before the act. However, Pasadena, one of these 
smaller neighbors, cannily detecting what was afoot, moved just in the 
nick of time to exercise her own power as a home-rule city by seizing ad- 
jacent lands as an outlet. Both cities struck out a second time, and again 
apparently Pasadena beat Houston to the punch.’ Although the other 
“satellite” communities have accepted their new status as enclaves of 
Houston quietly, the aftermath of the episode has produced a wide variety 
of negative reactions including threats of personal violence to Mayor 
Oscar N. Holcombe. Most serious is the proposal that the State legisla- 
ture deprive home-rule cities of the power to annex adjoining lands of 
their own volition; spokesmen from Pasadena and Corsicana joined the 
Representative from El] Paso, Louis J. Ivey, in support of the proposed 
change of law.? Disgruntled opponents of municipal expansion in many 
parts of the State would undoubtedly like to turn the legislative clock 
backward by making the most out of any temporary popular disatisfac- 
tion. Others take the longer view, and appear to contemplate a broader 
public appeal through educational and other media.* 

This most recent experience of the big town on the Bufallo Bayou can 
be viewed as the climax of a long development among Texas municipali- 
ties, taking its legal inception from the home-rule amendment to the 
Constitution in 1912, moving at slowly increasing pace for a generation 


*Paper presented at the Association’s annual meeting, Fort Worth, Texas, April, 
1949. 

:Houston Chronicle, January 3, 1949, p. 3; ibid, January 4, 1949, Pp., 1, 3, 11; Hous- 
ton Post, January 6, 1949, section 1, pp. 1, 3; letter from Ralph S. Ellifrit, Director of 
City Planning, Houston, February 3, 1949. 

*House Bill No. 56, 5ist Texas Legislature, regular session, by Louis J. Ivey and 
James B. Pattison; Fort Worth Star-Telegram, morning ed., February 21, 1949, p. 8; 
ibid., February 28, 1949, p. 2. 

‘Letter from Orlando S. Dodson, editor, Pasadena Citizen, February 28, 1949, p. 3, 
letter from Charles L. Cartwright, attorney, Stanolind Oil Company, Houston, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1949. 
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or more, and reaching a decided ferment during the past decade.* The 
record of some of the more populous communities may well vary from 
the pattern for the State as a whole; Houston, e. g., growing by sixteen 
different steps of annexation and consolidation during the boom days of 
the ’20’s, slowing down to six during the ’30’s and picking up ten in the 
'40’s. Then again, Port Arthur and Wichita Falls have shown practically 
no activity for a long time; whereas San Antonio, El Paso, Lubbock, 
Austin, and Corpus Christi have become increasingly interested and active 
more recently, the two last-named having undertaken annexations ap- 
proximately thirty times each during the past two decades. 


Since the end of World War II, a new “lift” is noticeable in the efforts 
by the larger towns and cities to close the gap between governmental 
jurisdiction and problems emerging from nearby business and residential 
growth. The projects are bigger in scope, are shaped to anticipate pro- 
bable development, and are timed, so far as possible, to forestall the ap- 
pearance of road-blocks in the guise of small, but legally independent, 
municipal corporations.* This trend may well reflect more mature political 
leadership and the influence of city planning agencies. It is possible to 
discern such features in post-war annexations by the “big four,” Houston, 
Dallas, San Antonio, and Fort Worth, and others, including Beaumont, 
Corpus Christi, and E] Paso. However, the great majority of acts of an- 
nexation apparently continue to be pedestrian efforts to cope with cur- 
rently pressing problems of finance, housing, extension of services, and 
of police generally. Also it appears clear that so long as growth of popula- 
tion and progress in industrialization continue the pressure is not likely 
to lessen. 


Most of the more significant controversy regarding annexation during 
the past decade has arisen from opposition to home-rule cities for two 
reasons: first, the larger communities have generally experienced a 
stronger surge of growth; and, secondly, existing law empowers them 
to take over adjoining lands whether residents or property-owners 
therein consent or not—an initiative denied to general-law towns.* Only 
one important legal obstacle has seriously given pause to the former, and 
that is the rule, as evolved by judicial interpretation, that they cannot 
unilaterally annex neighboring incorporated places. As reported else- 


‘Much of the information concerning more recent experience with annexation by 
Texas communities of 10,000 or more population was derived from a survey by ques- 
tionnaires directed to city attorneys and chambers of commerce in 1948. There were 
44 of these towns and cities according to the 1940 census. Supplementary information 
was obtained by considerable correspondence and by personal interviews. 

“See remarks by H. P. Kucera, City Attorney of Dallas, Dallas Morning News, July 
1, 1948, section 2, p. 1; cf. Rhinehart E. Rouer, City Attorney of Fort Worth, in 
Texas Municipalities, April, 1947, p. 75. 

*Vernon’s Texas Statutes, 1948 (Kansas City, 1948), Vol. I, Title 28, Articles 974, 
1165, 1170, 1175. , 
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where,’ there may be a conceivable flaw in this doctrine, but the general 
consensus of opinion among city officials and the legal fraternity in Texas 
is that the rule will stand up; and there seems to be little disposition to 
attack it since the recent failure of such an effort by El Paso in the Court 
of Appeals, supported by denial of error by the State Supreme Court.* 
Ultimate recourse to incorporation, then, remains available to determined 
opponents of municipal annexation as a reasonably secure refuge. 


In one remarkable instance, however, even this barricade was breached 
and a reluctant suburb was taken in by Waco. A redoubtable city at- 
torney, D. M. Wilson, backed up by the city commission, hit upon 
the tactic of threatening to cut off water supply to the residents of 
Castle Heights, unless they would disincorporate and come into the larger 
community. There seem to have been no contractual difficulties, and 
the warning was followed through, whereupon the suburbanites managed 
to obtain water from a private concern. The second phase of the con- 
troversy began with an ultimatum delivered to every house-owner and 
occupant to hold an election for unincorporating so that Castle Heights 
might then be annexed by Waco, or to have their connections with the 
sewer main (which belonged to Waco) severed. Whether the threat 
could have been fulfilled remains uncertain; there seems to be no direct 
precedent on the point in the decisions of the Texas courts, although a 
negative answer might be inferred from rulings by the courts in Calif- 
ornia and from legislative restraint laid on Chicago.’ Nevertheless, after 
stubborn manouvering on both sides, the citizenry of Castle Heights was 
still faced with the choice of capitulating or of undertaking extensive and 
expensive litigation that might fail. They decided to concede to Waco, 
but managed to “wangle” an agreement that after joining the city the 
property-owners in the suburb would have taxes for the first year re- 
funded in compensation for their original investment in sewage disposal 
installations. The election was held; Castle Heights disincorporated; and 
Waco annexed one of its better residential sections by ordinance in March, 
1946."° 

The argument for ready extension of municipal jurisdiction, as it has 
been articulated in Texas, follows the orthodox pattern familiar to every 
student of American government, but its full scope and impact are seldom 
appreciated save by the municipal stateman and the special student. Many 


"See article by present writer in Southwestern Social Science Quarterly 29: 301-302, 
March, 1949. 

‘City of El Paso et al v. State ex rel Town of Ascarte et al, 209 S. W. (2nd) 989 
(1947). 

*Crouch, W. W., “Extraterritorial Powers of Cities as Factors in California Metro- 
politan Government,” American Political Science Review 31: 289, April, 1937; Jones, 
Victor, Metropolitan Government (Chicago, 1942), pp. 89-91, 127. 

“Board of Commissioners, Waco, Texas, Resolution concerning Annexation of 
Castle Heights, June 25, 1945. 
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officials in the 44 larger communities of the State are acutely conscious 
of the fact that they can provide adequate health, police, and fire pro- 
tection to their own constituents only by reaching beyond the bounds 
of the city to any thickly settied suburbs or other adjoining develop- 
ment.'' That a few large firms may provide their own protective services 
does not alter the general situation, as Port Arthur, El Paso, and others 
are well aware. And extraterritorial powers conferred by the State 
legislature upon municipalities variously to inspect dairies, slaughter- 
houses, oil wells, and Butane gas installations, to abate nuisances, to re- 
quire the relocation of dumps, and to control real-estate platting do not 
comprehensively meet all municipal needs in this regard; e. g., the per- 
sistence of builders in installing sub-standard and obviously temporary 
sewage-disposal facilities in nearby housing developments continues to 
harass city officials, as in Fort Worth, Lubbock, and elsewhere.’* When 
the needs of outlying areas for municipal and protective services are clear, 
and often met willy-nilly by the older community, the demand that they 
share the costs seems fully justified. When such areas incorporate as 
separate communities, it is vehemently asserted by the “big four” and 
many others, they simply shirk paying their share of the costs of many 
benefits derived from the central city upon which they remain depen- 
dent economically, culturally, and socially, as, e. g., when their inhabitants 
resort to the educational and recreational facilities of the larger com- 
munity.’* Furthermore, such proliferation of governmental units multi- 
plies possible conflicts of jurisdiction and unwisely duplicates personnel 
and materiel with resulting loss of efficiency and economy. 


It is, of course, the fear that municipal growth may be blocked by 
such legally independent satellities, or, worse still, may be completely 
strangled by a “choker” necklace of them, that has inspired Houston, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, and others to “get there the fustest” by ambitious 
acquisitions of territory, occasionally encircling smaller neighbors and 
often including undeveloped areas. Such instances seldom fail to provoke 
sarcastic comment about would-be Caesars. Not empire-building, how- 

ever, but the prospect of future competence for unified planning and 
control of the growth of the city along rational, possibly scientific, lines 
beckons the more far-sighted among the city fathers; upon it depend 
more consistent long-range zoning, slum-clearance, traffic-control and 
other programs in the interest of good and prosperous living. And the 
same prospect is surely the raison d’etre of city planning boards, directors, 


“Questionnaires on Municipal Annexation from Austin, Big Spring, Brownsville, 
Denison, Dallas, Port Arthur, San Antonio, Texarkana, and others, 1948. Unpublished 
materials, Department of Government, Texas Christian University. 

“Interview with Rhinehart E. Rouer, City Attorney of Fort Worth, February 11, 
1948; City Attorney of Lubbock, Questionnaire on Municipal Annexation, p- 3. 

“City Attorney of Abilene, Questionnaire on Municipal Annexation, p. 6; City 
Attorney of Corsicana, Questionnaire on Municipal Annexation, p. 5. 
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or engineers, of which there are now 29 in the State.'* As the dean of 
city attorneys in Texas, T. D. Cobbs of San Antonio, has said, the case 
for municipal annexation rests upon paramount public interest; it should 
prevail over private and lesser interests."* This case has come to be so 
generally acepted by professional students of government as to qualify 
as established knowledge, if not to attain the dignity of “principles of po- 
litical science.” 


Nonetheless, vociferous and often bitter opposition has persisted in 
Texas. The dissenting voices have condemned the view just presented 
above as an idealized stereotype that seldom fits actual situations. Whether 
they are suburban dwellers, business or other economic enterprises, or 
politicians in dependent municipalities, school districts, water or other 
special districts, they feel that they are faced with immediate loss; they 
impeach expansionists as ruthless politicians who exploit a popular doc- 
trine; they succeed now and then in producing evidence raising serious 
doubts that projected annexation will achieve the greatest good of the 
greatest number. For, it must be admitted, the equities of specific situa- 
tions are not always clear. Highland Park prizes its own school system, 
and does not want to give it up by coming into Dallas.'* West University 
Place has a good zoning system, and fears its loss if it were to join Houston 
which has none.’* The Baytown water district, on being annexed by 
Pelly, feared that its constituents might be taxed twice for water supply, 
just as did the residents of Handley on being annexed by Fort Worth; 
and in at least one of these instances it took a threatened lawsuit to win 
a satisfactory negotiated settlement.'* Westover Hills opposed annexation 
by Fort Worth successfully, and Smallwood opposed Dallas without suc- 
cess, for the reason, among others, that property values would depreciate 
after being swallowed by the larger community.’ The same motive 
played a part in the successful resistance of Olmos Park and Terrell Hills 
to San Antonio. Many citizens of Pasadena are proud of the facts that 
their town has little gambling, no underworld, one of the finest school 
systems in the State, is remarkably free of political graft, and is dry; and 
they are convinced that they could join Houston only at serious risk of 


“Municipal Yearbook, 1948, Table XII, pp. 248-256. 

“Interview with City Attorney T. D. Cobbs of San Antonio, March 20, 1948; cf. 
statement by City Attorney Rouer of Fort Worth before House Committee on 
Municipal Corporations, 51st Texas Legislature, regular session, Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, morning ed., February 23, 1949, p. 2. 

“Dallas Planning Engineer, Questionnaire on Municipal Annexation, p. 4. 

“Letter from Ralph S. Ellifrit, Director of City Planning, Houston, March 17, 1948; 
Houston Chamber of Commerce, Questionnaire on Municipal Annexation, p. 4. 

“See City of Pelly et al v. Harris County Water Control District No. 7 et al, 198 
S. W. (2nd) 450 (1947);Fort Worth Star-Telegram, evening ed., December 18 and 
19, 1946, January 28, 1947. 

“Smallwood v. City of Dallas, 216 S. W. (2nd) 272 (1949). 
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losing these enviable assets.” 

Local pride of this kind is a real factor which the politicians in the 
smaller communities, whether incorporated or unincorporated, know 
very well how to capitalize upon. In some instances it is inter-mixed 
with a genuine preference for a rustic, or semi-rural, way of life. This 
is the feeling of farmers who moved near the city during and since 
the war, attracted by industrial employment, and of others who moved 
out of the city to enjoy the peace, quiet, and freedom of the country, or 
to escape high urban rentals or construction costs. As one resident of 
rural Indian Oaks observed, on objecting to being embraced by the home- 
rule town of River Oaks: “I like the country. I just don’t want to live 
in the city . . . F’rinstance I run some chickens . . . I'd like to be able 
to run a pig if I had the notion.”** City Attorney Vaughn E. Wilson finds 
families around Lubbock who partially support themselves by modest 
enterprise in poultry and stock-raising, confesses that they are desirable 
citizens, but admits that the town will squeeze them out of such avocations 
after annexation.*” 

‘The stock objection that an annexing city will not be able to extend 
some of its services to the new constituents promptly, while for months, 
or even a year or more, they will be paying taxes on an equal footing with 
older residents who are served, is often met effectively by pointing out 
that when such services are extended they involve new capital invest- 
ment that cannot be paid for by the taxes from the beneficiaries alone; 
the new revenues often cannot match the newly incurred expenditures. as 
But, in a few cases, thoughtful antagonists of abrupt extension of city 
boundaries insist that is not the whole story. The city politcians, they 
say, postpone municipal improvements, and even maintenance of facil- 
ities, so that they can ride the crest of popularity for years as economical 
officers who keep taxes down; and then, when they can postpone no 
longer, needled perhaps by sudden increments of population and bus- 
iness enterprise, they greedily reach out for new tax resources. Annexa- 
tion will enable them to pass the burden of paying for their negilgence 
on to the shoulders of innocent bystanders. a 

Occasionally, a “bull-in-a-china-shop” performance by an expanding 
city can hardly fail to arouse righteous indignation. In at least one 
recent instance, the seemingly callous indifference of city officials to 
the consequences of their action for those remaining outside has touched 


"Dodson, letter cited; letter from Duane Howard of Houston, February 14, 1949. 

“Forth Worth Star-Telegram, morning ed., January 26, 1949, p. 2 

“Letter from Vaughn E. Wilson, City Attorney of Lubbock, March 1, 1948. 

"City Attorney of Austin, Questionnaire on Municipal Annexation, p. 5; City 
Attorney of McAllen, Questionnaire on Municipal Annexation, p. 3; Chamber of 
Commerce of Tyler, Questionnaire on Municipal Annexation, p. 5; and others to 
the same effect. 

“Interview with Julius F. Franki, former Assistant Attorney General of Texas, 
March 19, 1948; letter from W. H. Stewart of Beaumont, February 15, 1949. 
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off fire-works. State Legislator Ivey, in advocating his current bill to 
curtail home-rule competence to expand by unilateral action, pointed an 
accusing finger at E] Paso. That community annexed adjacent territory 
by cutting into the Ysleta school district, he alleged, to take 40 percent 
of its taxable property valuations and less than 40 out of 4,000 school 
children while assuming none of the bonded debt of the school district. 
This was political buccaneering with a vengeance. He was convinced 
that other large cities in Texas had been guilty of similar raiding.*® Fort 
Worth exercised a more discreet self-restraint in excluding from her 
most ambitiuos undertaking at expansion in 1946 certain industrial pro- 
perty on complaint of the Lake Worth school district; it was a most 
important tax resource to the smaller community, and would have added 
relatively little to those of the larger. 

In a few cases, an expanding city that appears to avoid a settled ad- 
joining area has encountered critics who impugn her good intentions. 
They intimate broadly that annexationists seek only rich tax resources 
and selfishly turn their backs on people who lack them. Whatever the 
motive may be, Waco has thus far by-passed the sub-standard suburb 
of Bell Mead to the east. Probably the most publicized case of this kind 
is that of West Dallas. This close neighbor of Dallas has become well 
populated and enjoys some industrial development**; but residentially 
it is a depressed area of much low-standard housing, low-income families, 
and great want of sanitary facilities and protective services. Thus far 
Dallas has deliberately side-stepped her poor relation; and Dallas offi- 
cials, sensitive of the marked contrast to their general policy, have felt 
constrained to explain. Many of the people in West Dallas cannot afford 
to pay for ordinary water service, asserted Mayor Pro Tem Wallace 
Savage, as the failure to tap water mains by four out of five among 2,000 
families who already have access to them demonstrates; obviously 
their taxpaying ability could not meet even a reasonable share of the cost 
to Dallas of providing services and installing sanitary sewers. Moreover, 
it would seriously tax the financial structure of Dallas to assume a pro- 
portionate share of the bonded debt of a river levee district of which 
the West Dallas area is a part.” The risk is all the greater, City Attorney 
H. P. Kucera has pointed out, since proper rehabilitation of the area 
would also involve grappling, at a cost of several million dollars, with 
a drainage problem which Dallas definitely did not create; the respon- 
siblity, it seems, is largely that of development in the county up the river 
channel.?* West Dallas continues to represent, nevertheless, a community 


*Ivey, Louis, J., statement before House Committee on Municipal Corporations, 
Sist Texas Legislature, regular session, February 22, 1949. Substantially the same 
objections were made by five school districts to annexation by Fort Worth in 1922. 

“Reed, S. G., A History of the Texas Railroads (Houston, 1941), p. 368. 

“Letter from Wallace Savage, Mayor Pro Tem of Dallas, April 21, 1948; Dallas 
Morning News, February 21, 1948, section 2, p. 1. 

«Letter from H. P. Kucera, City Attorney of Dallas, February 14, 1949. 
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of problems of the larger metropolitan area. 

In all the welter of protest against municipal annexation, arising out 
of a limitless variety of factual situations, there has been inter-mingled a 
persistent appeal to the democratic ideal of consent of the governed. Al- 
though that consent has been given by the people of Texas through 
constitutional and legislative process, and sustained by the courts since 
1915,°° a sense of injustice still rankles in the bosoms of residents and 
property-owners when they are taken into a city without their wishes 
being consulted. Suburban opponents of annexation by Corsicana recently 
won their fight in the Court of Civil Appeals to make their consent con- 
trolling, in spite of the home-rule status of Corsicana, by capitalizing upon 
injudicious wording in the city charter that referred to annexing ac- 
cording to “the general laws of the State.”*° Residents of Indian Oaks, 
on moving to incorporate independently of River Oaks, admitted that 
joining their larger neighbor might be worthwhile if only the leaders 
there would not “try to be big boys.”** Some moves to annex are de- 
nounced as being undertaken chiefly to gratify unseemly political ambi- 
tion. The “impractical dream” of a mayor to build a “Greater Beaumont” 
was thus scored during its territorial expansion in 1946. Further, it was 
bitterly urged, the same ambition led Beaumont to discriminate arbitrar- 
ily among several industrial properties, taking some in and leaving others 
out, and to try to deny affected parties their day in court.*? Similarly 
Pasadenans suspect Mayor Holcombe of being driven hard by the desire 
for Houston to achieve one million population by the 1950 census. And 
now Representative Ivey asks in the name of local consent of the gov- 
erned that the law be changed to remove temptation to municipal im- 
perialism. 


The interest of nearby business enterprise in opposing being taken 
into the city is clear to all. Municipal taxes increase operating expenses, 
and shave margins of profit. Municipal building regulations, zoning limit- 
ations, and police inspection will newly disturb going concerns. Larger 
industry generally puts its case upon not receiving benefits commen- 
surate with the additional taxes,** although that claim can hardly relieve 
it entirely of sharing the responsibility to meet the municipal needs of 
surrounding residential development. Nevertheless, land use surveys 


wCoben et al v. City of Houston et al, 176 S. W. 809 (1915), Allen et al v. City of 
Austin et al, 116, S. W. (2nd) 468 (1938). 

“Willman et al v. City of Corsicana, 213 S. W. (2nd) 155 (1948). 

“Fort Worth Star-Telegram, morning ed., January 27, 1949, p. 8. 

“Stewart, letter cited. Stewart was the chairman of a committee that led the fight 
against annexation by Beaumont in 1946. See also Cartwright, letter cited. 

“Petition for Leave to File an Information in Nature of Quo Warranto, prepared 
to contest annexation by Beaumont in 1946 for Mrs. Cora Landry et al; Hicks, How- 
ard J., Beaumont Chamber of Commerce, Questionnaire on Municipal Annexation, 
p. 2, and accompanying letter, March 13, 1948; letter from William Anderson, City 
Planning Engineer of Corpus Christi, March 8, 1949. 
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and unit cost analyses do establish that industry providing its own pro- 
tective services often pays more in municipal taxes than direct benefits 
it receives from city government. Recently a clear demonstration to that 
effect before the Zoning and Planning Commission of Corpus Christi 
dissuaded that city from annexing considerable industrial property. The 
city was warned that new taxes might completely discourage projected 
big plant construction and new payrolls; some established firms might 
ultimately move away.** In Borger, outlying industry can point to the 
fact that it supplies most of the income of the residents of the city.** 
Whatever the merits of the argument, it carries political weight. The 
attempt to translate it into the substantive content of due process of law, 
and thus erect a legal barrier to annexation, however, has failed, as, e. 
g., in the Gladewater and Beaumont cases.** 


A most interesting phase of the story has been the widespread effort 
of business to build fences against annexation in the future by securing 
an understanding with the city before locating in its vicinity. This tactic 
is of long standing; meat-packing enterprises, e. g., obtained such promises 
not to annex from Fort Worth on moving there before the turn of the 
century.** Such agreements are found widely over the State. Thus in- 
dustry to the east of El Paso is protected; railroad properties near Fort 
Worth enjoy such immunity, the city council honoring the “gentlemen’s 
agreements” in 1946 when it nevertheless annexed 35 square miles of 
other property**; Dallas reportedly has such commitments with two big 
firms south of the city on Southern Pacific property. *® Prior to the recent 
foray, there was “a sort of gentlemen’s agreement” that neither Houston 
nor Pasadena would annex oil industries adjoining both*’; and the an- 
nexation by Houston of a 2500-foot strip along both sides of the Ship 
Channel, under special legislative authority some years ago, still gives 
jurisdiction for the purposes of providing dockage facilities and general 

lice of the stream but no power to tax.*t Amarillo, Beaumont, Corpus 
Christi, Marshall, McAllen, Paris, and Tyler have had such agreements, 
often on an unofficial or informal basis. Some of them were of very 
short duration, as one or two years; but Beaumont once enacted an ord- 
inance agreeing not to annex a new enterprise for 35 years after its 


“Zoning-Planning Commission, Corpus Christi, Texas, Annexation Report, 1948. 

“City Attorney of Borger, Questionnaire on Municipal Annexation, p. 1. 

“City of Gladewater v. State ex rel Walker et al, 157 S. W. (2nd) 641 (1942), 
Turner et al v. City of Beaumont et al, 197 S. W. (2nd) 114 (1946). 

“Texas Writers’ Project, Fort Worth History Notes, Folder Il, p. 4093. 

“Board of Councilmen, Fort Worth, Texas, Minutes, Vol. G-1, pp. 30-31, Novem- 
ber 2, 1946; Fort Worth Star-Telegram, morning ed., November 4, 1946, p. 5; City 
Manager of Fort Worth, Questionnaire on Municipal Annexation, p. 4. 

“City Planning Engineer of Dallas, Questionnaire on Municipal Annexation, p. 4. 

“Houston Chamber of Commerce, Questionnaire on Municipal Annexation, p. 4; 
Dodson, letter cited; Ellifrit, letter cited, March 17, 1948. 

“Vernon's Texas Statutes, 1948, Vol. 1, Title 28, Articles 1183-1187. 
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locating on her outskirts.** Basically these agreements, whether verbal 
or embodied in resolutions or ordinances, depend for their observance 
upon the good faith of the parties, or upon the sense of public policy 
among the successors to the commissioners or councilmen who originally 
made the agreement. How long should exemption from city taxes prevail 
in order to compensate an enterprise for coming to a community? 

Certainly most civic leaders and citizens are cognizant of the advant- 
ages to the community brought by new commercial and industrial en- 
terprise. Texas cities are still eager for new businesses to come to them. 
It is an impressive fact that among the great majority of towns of more 
than 10,000 population (36 out of 44) that replied to direct query, 
addressed to their city attorneys and chambers of commerce, there was 
unanimous desire for more business investment.** To attract it is some- 
times deemed the main function of the chamber of commerce and per- 
haps of an elder statesman in the community. For the city to contribute 
to the effort by promising not to annex may weil be reasonable in some 
cases. But the question remains: for how long? 

Such a “gentlemen’s agreement” is generally admitted to have no legal 
force as a binding contract. The presumption is that the city in wielding 
the power to annex is exercising State legislative power by delegation, 
and it is highly improbable that such power can be contracted away any 
more than the police power. Apparently the point has never been put 
to test in the Texas courts.‘* However, an episode in Waco came very 
close to doing so. A manufacturing firm, on locating on what was then the 
periphery of the town, obtained such a self-denying resolution from the 
current commission, and simultaneously gave the town a tract of land 
elsewhere to be made into a city park. Later, in 1945, the city moved 
to annex territory including the five blocks occupied by the firm. The 
company opposed the step, claiming that annexation would violate its 
contract with the city, and apparently intended to rely upon the factor 
of uncertainty introduced by the gift of land that perhaps might have 
converted the whole original transaction into a contract. The city com- 
mission was not convinced, but agreed to compromise by postponing 
annexation for five years in return for agreement by the company not 
to offer any objection then.** 

In sum, it appears clear that municipal governmental competence should, 
and for some time probably will, continue to grow in Texas as com- 
munities extend themselves out over the country side. Our law as defined 


“City of Beaumont, Texas, Minutes of Ordinances, Vol. 5, p. 190, October 28, 1925, 
cf. letter from Travis White, City Attorney of El Paso, March 11, 1948. 

“Questionnaires on Municipal Annexation, passim.; cf. history of Texas and Pacific 
Railroad, manuscript in reference files of Fort Worth Star-Telegram, p. 9. 

“Such an agreement was involved in the Beaumont episode of 1946, but was not 
directly ruled upon by the courts in the resulting litigation. See Turner et al v. City 
of Beawmont et al, 197 S. W. (2nd) 114 (1946). 

“Board of Commissioners, Waco, Texas, Resolution adopted October 20, 1945. 
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and interpreted is fairly well designed to facilitate that growth. Conscious 
guidance of the process will loom larger as the vision of metropolitan 
planning gains fuller acceptance by civic leaders and the people. And 
yet opposition seems destined to endure, grounded immediately upon the 
adverse interests of peripheral business and industry, of suburban resi- 
dents, and of politicians having a stake in the local status quo. It will con- 
tinue to derive sustenance from traditional American sympathy for the 
little fellow, rural and small-town suspicion of the big city, and the 
Texan brand of individualism. Cries against centralism and state-ism can 
be enlisted in protest against municipal expansion. And a close examina- 
tion of the facts of specific projects will sometimes reveal, however meet 
such development generally may be, that home-rule power to annex can be 
used abusively, harshly, as a cloak for personal ambition, and even, it 
has been insinuated, as a pawn in industrial rivalry. On the other hand, 
that much of the opposition is moved by particularist selfish motivation 
cannot be denied. Here, as in other spheres of American political life, 
municipal growth calls for the exercise of a wise statesmanship that un- 
derstands and respects legitimate diversity and even conflict of interests, 
and that, as James Madison would say, undertakes as its highest task the 
reconciliation of these varying interests for the common good. 











Ideology of the Chinese Communists* 
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In recent years, the question as to whether the Chinese Communists 
are real Communists or not has been the subject of much debate among 
writers, public speakers, radio commentators, journalists, scholars, and 
others. The fact that the Chinese Communists have been labelled as 
“agrarian radicals” and not as real Communists, has been reflected in 
American public opinion and even in the foreign policy of the United 
States government. This is an acknowledged fact. Therefore, before 
we begin our discussion. on the ideology of the Chinese Communists, 
perhaps it would be better to satisfy ourselves as to whether the Chinese 
Communists are real Communists or only radical agrarians. 

On April 24, 1945, Mao Tse-Tung, leader of the Chinese Communists, 
delivered a report to the Seventh National Congress of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party on the political situation in China. This report has been 
published since then in pamphlet form under the title, On Coalition Gov- 
ernment, and is regarded as one of the bibles of the Chinese Communist 
party. Mao declared: “We Communists have never hidden our political 
aims. Our future aim, or rather our ultimate aim, is to push China into 
the realm of Socialism and Communism. This is definite and unrevoc- 
able. The name of our party and the universality of Marxism clearly 
indicate the direction of this brightest, highest, and most beautiful ideal 
that is to be realized. Each one of us on becoming a member of the 
party has before him two motives: to fight for the new democratic revo- 
lution in the immediate present, and to fight for the proletarian socialist 
revolution in the future.” If the Chinese Communists themselves do not 
deny that they are true followers of Communism, why should we deny it 
for them? 

Recently, a subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
United States Flouse of Representatives released a study on Communism 
in China. In the report, the subcommittee pointed out that “for many 
years, the most important single test of unqualified Communist discipline 
has been the following of zig-zags in the world party line. This has been 
the test that has distinguished heretics against world communism from 
its loyal followers. It is the test that has combed out the present tried 
and proven leaders.” In 1935, the Comintern adopted the popular-front 
line; the Chinese Communists followed it. From 1937 to 1939, Moscow 
favored the war against Japan; the Chinese Communists joined themselves 
with the Chinese Nationalists in fighting the Japs. From 1939 to 1941, 
Moscow called the European war an imperialistic war; the Chinese Com- 


*Paper presented at the Association’s annual meeting in Fort Worth, Texas, April 
1949. 
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munists slackened their war effort and concentrated on their own drive 
for power. Then, after June 22, 1941, the imperialist war became the 
war for freedom and democracy; the Chinese Communists again pushed 
their war efforts. More recently, similar adherences to the Moscow line 
have been made by the Chinese Communists. Tito was declared a traitor 
to Communism. The Chinese Communists castigated him. Moscow 
declared that the Atlantic Pact was a threat against world peace. The 
Chinese Communists also said so. American and European Communists, 
under Cominform direction, declared that if their nation went to war 
against the USSR, they would refuse to bear arms. The Chinese Com- 
munists openly proclaimed that they would align themselves alongside 
the USSR and fight any aggressor if the USSR were attacked. Indeed, 
the Chinese Communists do not deviate at all from the dictates of Moscow. 
There can be no more faithful followers. In the words of the U. S. Con- 
gressional subcommittee, “No Communists in the world have better stand- 
ing.” 

There can be no doubt, moreover, that the basis of the ideology of the 
Chinese Communists is Marxism, Leninism, and Stalinism. In fact, the 
Chinese Communists have always acknowledged that. They have even 
given their basic ideology a simplified name in Chinese. Using the first 
syllable of the three names, they call their basic ideology, the principle 
of Ma-Li-Sze. However, the Chinese Communists take pains to explain 
that Communism is but their ultimate goal, as China, which is still in 
a semi-colonial, semi-feudalistic status, is not ready for Communism. 
For the time being, that which should be put into practice, that which 
will direct all the activities of the Chinese Communist Party, is the pro- 
gram of Mao Tse-Tung. As the New Democracy Handbook (published 
by a Communist publishing house in Hongkong) states it: “The thought 
of Mao Tse-Tung is the Communism of China. It is the Marxism of 
China.” 


What then does Mao Tse-Tung envision for China? In The New 
Democracy which Mao wrote in 1940, and which is also considered as 
one of the bibles of the Chinese Communists, he explained that according 
to the Marxist doctrine the revolution must go through several steps: 
from feudalism to capitalism, and then from capitalism to Socialism. China 
is still under feudalistic control now. To permit it to go through the 
routine, going into the capitalistic society or bourgeois dictatorship, and 
then emerging into Socialism, will never do. To go directly into Socialism 
is also out of question, as the task of anti-imperalism and anti-feudalism 
is still uncompleted. Therefore, Mao proposes that the Chinese revolution 
go through two stages, of which the first should form the groundwork 
of the second. The first stage is to set up a new democracy in which 
the progressives of all classes, excluding only the feudal and bureaucratic 
elements such as those which comprise the Kuomintang, will participate. 
The new state will be a combined dictatorship of all the revolutionary 
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classes. With the establishment of this coalition government, there will 
be a gradual shift into the second stage. Power will then be centered 
in the proletariat until the final attainment of the second stage with the 
abolition of classes and the realization of Socialism. Evidently, this stand 
has been endorsed by Moscow, for it has been preached by the Chinese 
Communists for nine years already, and Mao has not been disavowed 
by Moscow as a heretic yet. Furthermore, the Chinese Communist Party, 
in a plenary session of the Central Executive Committee held at Peiping 
recently, fully endorsed all the stands and declarations made by Mao 
Tse-Tung. 

Thus we might say that at the present time the Chinese Communists 
are gradually approaching the completion of the first stage of their revo- 
lution. With the formation either of a coalition government or a Com- 
munist-dominated regime imminent, the world is anxious to learn what 
principles or ideology the Chinese Communists intend to follow toward 
domestic and international affairs after they come into power. 


A study of the writings and public utterances of Mao Tse-Tung will 
reveal the outlines. Briefly summarized, they are as follows: 


Government. The new government is to be set up through a series of 
meetings of the people. From the village to the district, then to the area, 
the province and to the nation. At each level, the people’s representa- 
tives will elect the government and select the representatives to the next 
level. (This is what they call democratic centralization. Actually, it is 
used to assure that only the chosen one will rule.) 

Economy. All big banks, big industries, and big commercial establish- 
ments must be state-owned. In order to ensure the freedom of the people’s 
livelihood from the influence of private profit, all native-owned or foreign 
owned enterprises, either monopolist or of a dimension too large for 
private effort, will be managed and controlled by the state alone. For the 
time being, the state will not confiscate any other form of private pro- 
perty and will not forbid the development of capitalistic production, 
so long as it does not affect the people’s livelihood. The reason for this 
is that the Chinese economy is still in a very backward state. The new 
government should take necessary steps to change China from an agri- 
cultural economy to an industrial economy, starting first by developing 
light industries and then gradually progressing to heavy industries. Rela- 
tions between labor and capital are to be harmonized so that the rights 
of the working class will be adequately protected, yet, at the same time, 
reasonable profits assured for the investors. As for the capital to develop 
these industries, the greater part of it will come from the accumulated 
wealth of the Chinese people. Foreign investments will be welcomed, 
but only those which will comply with Chinese laws and will be bene- 
ficial to the Chinese economy. In other words, the new economy will 
be strictly a state-controlled economy. 

Land Reform. The principle, “each tiller to have his land,” an idea 
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developed by Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, father of the Chinese Republic, is to be 
carried out. The feudalistic relations in the villages are to be destroyed. 
Land owned by the big landlords will be taken over and distributed to 
the peasants. Ownership of land will thus be readjusted, not with a view 
of building up a Socialist agriculture, but only in order to turn the land 
into the peasant’s own property. At present, over 80% of the population 
of China consists of peasants. The peasant problem thus becomes the 
fundamental problem of the Chinese revolution and the peasantry be- 
comes the main force of the revolution. The politics of the new democracy 
is in essence the politics of the transfer of power to the peasantry. After 
land reform is on its way, the peasants will be encouraged to organize 
cooperatives to stimulate production. The increased productive power 


will in turn stimulate industrial progress, and thus strengthen the people’s 
economy. 


Education. The cultural leaders, the educators, and the educated class 
will be respected by the people only if they will serve the people and 
mix themselves with the people. As 80% of the population of China is 
still illiterate, the essential task confronting the new government is to 
erase illiteracy. Illiteracy must be wiped out. Along with mass education, 
a new Chinese culture must be developed. The ancient, feudal, and fascist 
culture must be eliminated. The rubbish must be sifted out and discarded. 
The new culture which will take its place will neither be entirely Chinese 
nor entirely western. Nor will it be proletariat nor socialistic. Its con- 
tents will be anti-feudal and anti-imperialist. It will be scientific. Not 
only will China’s ancient democratic heritage be kept, but the progressive 
democratic culture of all countries will also be absorbed on a great scale. 
It will take what is really revolutionary and democratic in all of them. 
The new culture, which will be a native culture of the Chinese people, 
will also form a part of the world’s progressive cultural movement. The 
new culture should be used in the services of the workers and the peasants. 
The task which the new government is to perform has a two-fold motive. 
It must provide on one side for the education of the revolutionary cadres 
and on the other for the education of the masses. At the same time, the 
two forms of activity are to be linked up so as to raise the standard, both of 
national culture and of the means whereby it is conveyed to the people. 


For the people, the cultural weapon is to be wielded as a powerful weapon 
of the revolution. 


Religion. Communists may work in a united front for political action 
with people who profess religious or idealistic beliefs but should have 
nothing to do with philosophical idealism or religion in themselves. To 
show their impartiality, they say that even the application of Marxism 
to China should not be applied subjectively and dogmatically. Such 
Marxism is useless. The point is to grasp the general truths of Marxism 


and apply them to the concrete practice of the Chinese revolution, i. e., 
to sinicize Marxism. 
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Armed Forces. The armed forces shall be the fighting might of the 
entire people under the new democracy. They shall be backed by the 
entire population, not just a particular party or particular group of people. 
To assure that the members of the armed forces have the proper attitude, 
they are to be educated so that they will discard their ancient feudalistic 
concept and really serve the people. 


Minority Peoples. The minority peoples in China such as the Man- 
churians, Mongolians, Thibethans, Turks, Miaos, etc., are to have absolute 
equality with the other peoples within China. The language, customs, and 
religious beliefs of each of them will be respected. All will have the right 
to determine their own destiny. They can, of their own free will, join 
the united and free Republic of China, which will be a union of all 
peoples joined together of their own free will. 


Foreign Relations. The object will be to establish friendly relations 
with all nations on the basis of mutual respect of each other’s independence 
and equality. The hand of friendship offered by the Soviet Union and the 
international proletariat should be firmly grasped, as the refusal to take 
help from the USSR has inevitably led to disastrous consequences in 
the past. The friendship of the United States as well as Great Britain are 
to be welcomed, but their foreign policy should not be contrary to the 
genuine desire of the Chinese people. Regardless of the nation, there can 
be no greater error than to back up reactionary forces in China to 
oppose the will of the Chinese people. Internationally, all people should 
have the right to determine the form of government they desire in the 
democratic manner. The Chinese people support all endeavor to bring 
about world peace. They will join hands with the people of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, the USSR, and all other people who will 
go along together toward the path leading to a firm and everlasting peace. 

These, then, are the principles which the Chinese Communists will put 
into practice with the formation of the new coalition government, ac- 
cording to Mao Tse-Tung. However, we should keep in mind, that words 
such as Democracy, Freedom, Equality, Reactionary, etc., all have dif- 
ferent connotations to the Communists. 

Briefly condensed, in words which we cannot misunderstand, the kind 
of government which will appear in China is this: It will be a soviet type 
of government modelled after the Soviet Union. The people will partici- 
pate only at the lowest level. At the upper levels, they will be indirctly 
represented. The national economy will be strictly ‘controlled by the 
government. Private industries can only exist with the permission of the 
government. Agriculture will be guided by the state. Land confiscation 
will be carried out more rigidly. Education will be turned toward the 
Communist line so that the people will be properly indoctrinated. The 
armed forces will be made an absolute tool of the Communists. No opposi- 
tion will be tolerated. The ancient Chinese culture will be remolded to 
fit the Communist pattern. The teachings of Confucius, Mencius, Lao 
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Tze, Chuang Tze, and other philosophers, which have guided the Chinese 
people through many centuries are to be discarded. Social institutions 
will be changed. Traditional beliefs will not be tolerated. Under the guise 
of religious freedom, atheism will be used to destroy all religions. Other 
rights of the people will be similarly restricted. Minority peoples will 
have equal status within the Chinese union. Finally, in foreign relations, 
it will tie itself solidly with the Communist world. Only the Soviet Union 
and her satellites are worthy friends. The United States, Great Britain, 
and other Western nations will be enemies, because they are capitalistic, 
feudalistic, and imperialistic. 

Some people are optimistic enough to say that Mao Tse-Tung’s views 
are highly nationalistic, and that negotiations between the Chinese Na- 
tionalists and the Chinese Communists may yet bring about a solution 
which will put the new government on the nationalistic side and not 
the communistic side. There is no ground for such optimism. 

The New York Times, in an editorial of April 2nd, 1949, commenting 
on the so-called “peace conference” said: “There is little reason to be 
optimistic about the ‘peace’ conference that opened in China yesterday. 
If Nanking’s delegates make an honest effort to reach a genuine com- 
promise they will fail. And the alternative is outright surrender. Indeed 

‘peace’ conference is a misnomer. ‘Capitulation’ conference would 
be more accurate.” This observer heartily subscribes to that statement. One 
need only refer to the so-called eight points dictated by Mao Tse-Tung 
which is to be the basis of the negotiation: 


Punish all war criminals. 

Abrogate the bogus constitution. 

Abolish the bogus legitimacy of traditional institutions. 

Remold all reactionary armies in accordance with democratic principles. 
Confiscate bureaucratic capital. 

Reform the agrarian system. 

Abrogate all treaties of national betrayal. 

Convoke a new political consultative conference, inviting all excepting 
reactionary elements, and establish a coalition government to take over. 


In accepting these eight points, the Chinese Nationalist government 
has sounded its own death knell. They put an end to everything that has 
grown up in China from the past to the present. The Communists want 
to start from scratch. They want to build a new nation, a nation that 
will be molded in the Communist pattern under the guiding hands of 
their leader, Mao Tse-Tung, to take its place within the Communist 
world. In Mao’s own words: “The new China stands in front of us. 
We must welcome it. The new China’s ship of state has already appeared 
over the horizon. We must clasp our hands and welcome her. Raise both 
of your hands. The new China is ours.” 


20 I OND 











Politics in 1948* 


REPORT ON ARKANSAS POLITICS IN 1948 


WARD M. MORTON 
University of Arkansas 


When Sidney McMath was elected Prosecuting Attorney of Hot 
Springs in 1946 he became a potential political figure in the state. This 
election represented a considerable achievement. It was accomplished 
by a slate of young veterans—most of whom ran as Independents in the 
November election—who overthrew the famous Leo MacLaughlin ma- 
chine in Garland County, Arkansas. The MacLaughlin gang, which con- 
trolled the gambling and horseracing in Hot Springs, was reputed to be 
one of the most powerful in the country. It had dealings with all the most 
important political and gangland figures of the last quarter of a century. 
After the MacLaughlin defeat McMath was frequently spoken of as 
a possible candidate for Governor. His official announcement, 11 April, 
that he would run for Governor hardly came as a surprise. 


Nine candidates in all ran for the Democratic party nomination for 
Governor. Only four of these were considered serious contenders and 
three withdrew before the ballots were printed. James (Uncle Mac) 
MacKrell, radio evangelist, had been organizing his rural suport for two 
years. He had run for Governor twice before and is regarded as a rabble- 
rouser of considerable ability. Jack Holt, just back from the Army, had 
already been a candidate for Governor and for Senator. He had served 
as Attorney General in the State and was known still to cherish political 
ambitions. Horace Thompson, Federal Internal Revenue Collector for 
Arkansas, resigned his post and announced his candidacy for the Gover- 
norship at the last minute just after a conference with Senators Fulbright 
and McClellan. This led many to conclude that he was the favored can- 
didate of the State House political machine. These four formidable op- 
ponents assured not only a vigorous political campaign but also an ex- 
tremely expensive one. 


Governor Ben Laney hoped to be drafted as a candidate for a third 
term but tradition was against him. Only one Governor, Arkansas’ famous 
Jeff Davis, had ever succeeded in being elected Governor three times. 
When a “draft Laney” dinner, early in April at the Marion Hotel in Little 
Rock, produced only 125 guests in spite of preparation for 700 or 800, his 
announcement that he would not run for reelection became inevitable. 
Laney refused to announce official support for any of the candidates, 
but he criticized the programs of all except Horace Thompson and it 
became fairly clear where his influence was pledged. Withdrawal from 
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the Gubernatorial race put Laney in a difficult position. He was known 
to entertain Senatorial ambitions. He could not, however, run against 
John McClellan as both are from the little city of Camden and supposedly 
close personal friends. Two years out of public office would put Laney 
at a disadvantage in 1950. Consequently championship of the States Right- 
Dixiecrat cause seemed to offer him some possibility as a means of keeping 
himself in public attention. 


As early as January 1948, Laney had expressed opposition to the Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Act and to the Truman Civil Rights program. 
In February Laney joined Senator McClellan in withholding the proceeds 
of the Arkansas Jackson Day dinners from the National Democratic 
Committee. If Laney hoped to be a candidate for the Senate in 1950 
he obviously could not favor secession from the Party. Consequently 
he had to skirt close enough to the edge of bolting the Party to gain the 
attention and support of the conservatives, but not go far enough to lose 
his claim to be a staunch Arkansas Democrat. He was instrumental in 
securing a resolution at the meeting of Southern Governors in Florida 
in February denouncing the Truman Civil Rights program. He then be- 
came active in the “defeat Truman” campaign for the Democratic Party 
nomination. He favored the nomination of Senator Byrd of Virginia and 
later of General Eisenhower. Laney even went so far as to announce 
publicly that the elimination of Truman and his Civil Rights program 
was the only chance the Democrats had to win in 1948. 


Laney went to Washington in March 1948 seeking to organize as much 
opposition to Truman as possible. The best that he could secure was a 
promise to consider the whole matter in the Democratic National Con- 
vention. Neither Senators Fulbright, nor McClellan, nor any of the 
seven Arkansas members in the House, would join him in open opposition 
to Truman or any pledge to bolt the Party. Laney attended the States 
Rights rally at Jackson, Mississippi, in May, and accepted the chairman- 
ship of the ‘States Rights movement in Arkansas. It was apparently Laney’s 
influence which induced representatives of Gubernatorial candidate 
Horace Thompson to be present at the Jackson rally. Despite all these 
efforts Laney had to admit, 21 May, that the States Rights delegates to 
the Democratic National Convention “have no organized plan. Each one 
will have to do what he regards best if Mr. Truman is nominated.” This 
lack of organization apparently accounted for the fact that when the 
State Democratic Committee selected the 22 delegates to the National 
Convention the States Righters were not able to pledge a single delegate 
to bolt the party in case Truman was nominated. 


The failure of the States Rights Democrats to rally support at the 
National Convention, which met in Philadelphia in July, made their 
lack of strength and organization even more apparent. Laney admitted 
they could positively count on only 114 delegates consistently to oppose 
Truman’s nomination. The nomination of Truman at the Convention 
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and the inclusion of a Civil Rights plank in the platform further underlined 
the failure of the States Right’s movement. Laney was not among those 
who walked out of the National Convention when Truman was nom- 
inated. He did, however, attend the Dixiecrat Convention at Birmingham, 
Alabama, 17 July 1948. He did not permit himself to be nominated as 
candidate for any office by this Convention and he did not pledge himself 
to bolt the party. His only official statement at Birmingham declared flatly 
that whatever the State Rights Democrats did must be done through the 
leaders of the National Democratic Party. Laney had now skirted as 
close to the edge of secession as he dared. His unwillingness to assume any 
official position in the Dixiecrat camp has been considered official recog- 
nition of his Senatorial ambitions in 1950. 


Although Laney had considerable support for his States Rights cam- 
paign among powerful conservative interests in the State he aroused very 
little popular support and considerable powerful opposition. Ex-Governor 
Carl Bailey, considered by many the most powerful political figure in 
the state, announced his opposition early and in strong language. In Feb- 
ruary 1948, he denounced the States Rights resolution of the Southern 
Governors Convention as not representative of the real sentiment of the 
South or of Arkansas. He said threats of secession from the Democratic 
Party were “cynical” and the withholding of Party funds “childish.” He 
challenged the right of the Governors to speak for the Party. In May, 
Spider Rowland, the Gazette’s humorous commentator, stated that “the 
Dixiecrats will not get any further than you can kick an anvil barefooted.” 
Also in May, and probably at the instigation of Carl Bailey, the State 
Democratic Committee intimated that any Arkansas delegates to he 
National Democratic Convention who subsequently bolted the party 
would be disqualified. 


Carl Bailey’s opposition to the States Rights movement was not to be 
ignored. Having served the State as Attorney General and as Governor 
for two terms, he had retired from public office as one of the wealtiuiest 
men in the State, had become the Arkansas representative of International 
Harvester and a partner in one of the State’s most powerful law firms. 
With International Harvester representatives in every county in the State, 
affiliated with the Agricultural Extension Service and the farmers’ 
organizations, and with retainers from most of the powerful interests of 
the State, it was conceded by the more thoughtful observers of Arkansas 
politics that in a show-down Bailey could probably win. The last week in 
May Bailey and his law partner went to Washington where they visited 
with President Truman and Chairman McGrath. They assured ‘Truman 
that Arkansas would not revolt from the Party. On 30 May Bailey stated 
in Little Rock that he had come to an agreement with McGrath to replace 
state delegations of revolting states or individual delegates who bolted 
the Party. The keynote speech of Governor Dwight Green at the Na- 
tional Republican Convention in June, wherein he said that the States 
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Rights revolt in the South would help the Republican Party, and similar 
statements by the Arkansas Republican Committee and its Chairman, Osro 
Cobb, served further to identify the Dixiecrats with the Republicans 
and further to injure their cause in Arkansas. 

Thus Truman was probably not unduly boastful when he told an 
Arkansas Gazette reporter, 17 September at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
that he considered he had the Arkansas electoral vote “in the bag.” The 
fear of being identified with the Republicans and the influence of Carl 
Bailey were clearly demonstrated in the Arkansas Democratic State Con- 
vention. Here the Dixiecrats decided not to carry their fight to the floor 
of the Convention. The regular slate of Democratic Party electors was 
elected without a dissenting vote, and while they were not officially 
pledged to vote for the Party nominees there was never any doubt that 
they would do so. Thus by the 25th of September the Dixiecrats had de- 
f initely lost their fight to control any electoral votes in Arkansas. The very 
best they could manage was a promise that their electoral nominees would 
be placed on the November ballot and in exchange for this they probably 
had to withdraw their opposition to the appearance of the Progressive 
Party nominees on the ballot. Both lists of nominees were placed on the 
ballot by petition at the same time and the appearance of both petitions 
together made it too embarassing for Secretary of State C. G. Hall to 
exclude the Progressives from the ballot despite his announced intention 
to do so. 

Meanwhile the Governor’s campaign was also in progress. The problems 
of Arkansas are so obvious that there was not much choice of campaign 
issues. Good roads, more money for schools and increased old-age pensions 
definitely had to be offered by any candidate who had any hope for 
election. None of the candidates felt strong enough to oppose the States 
Righters openly and so all announced that they were for States Rights. 
Thompson and Holt placed considerable emphasis on this part of their 
program. After this there was little left in the way of campaign material 
except personalities. As the campaign warmed up to the first primary 
in the last week of July personalities certainly were not neglected. Holt 
accused McMath of seeking the support of the negroes and the radicals, 
and McMath accused Holt and Thompson of being machine candidates. 
In actual fact the Laney machine appears to have backed Thompson and 
the independent county machines to have backed Holt. Early in the 
campaign Carl Bailey could see that McMath was showing unexpected 
strength as an anti-machine candidate and consequently be began to exert 
more effort to infiltrate the McMath organization and secure financial 
support for McMath, although he was considered the official backer of 
Horace Thompson’s candidacy. 

Horace Thompson and James MacKrell were defeated in the July pri- 
mary. Thompson was paid off with the Presidency of the Arkansas A. 
and M. College at Monticello and James MacKrell was appointed manager 
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of the Holt campaign the same day he admitted defeat in the first pri- 
mary. This bare-faced deal between two of the hitherto bitterest enemies 
in the campaign was generally conceded to spell the defeat of Holt and 
the election of McMath. 


Many observers believe that Holt was correct in asserting that the 
negro vote was responsible for the election of his opponent and that the 
promise by Bailey that a negro student would be admitted at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas Law School and another at the Medical School was 
the bargain which assured the colored vote. Newspaper reporters ac- 
quainted with the case have frequently asserted that the first the Presi- 
dent of the University knew of the actual admission of negro students 
to the University was when he read it in the papers. The bare-faced 
cynicism with which the State House machine used state colleges and 
particularly the University of Arkansas as assured pawns in the political 
game has not been so flagrant or unopposed in many years. Talk by Holt 
of running as an Independent in the November election came to nothing 
because such a move was obviously foredoomed to failure. 


The death of Carl Bailey 23 October 1948 left many important questions 
in Arkansas politics undecided. It is still uncertain whether there will be 
anyone in the State clever and powerful enough to keep together the 
great political machine which he manipulated. At present writing the 
machine seems to be disintegrating somewhat, but Governor McMath 
appears to have the leadership drifting into his hands. Connected with 
this question is the problem of the 1950 Senatorial election. Fulbright 
leaned heavily in both of his elections on the support of his personal 
friend Carl Bailey. The death of Bailey made it certain that Fulbright 
will have opposition in 1950 and that the opposition will have a much 
better chance than was apparent prior to Bailey’s sudden death. Laney 
now seems to have some chance to reconstruct his personal political 
machine and it is possible that he will have the support of his friend and 
fellow-townsman Senator John McClellan. At any rate it is certain that 
there is no love lost between Arkansas’s two members in the U. S. Senate 
and that Fulbright will have his most difficult campaign if he chooses 
to run again. 

The election of Truman in November came as somewhat of a shock 
to Laney and the Dixiecrat element in the state. However the subsequent 
unwillingness of Truman ‘to engage in reprisals and the death of Bailey 
have considerably restored their confidence. The States Right movement 
in Arkansas appears to be dead for the present, but the conservative in- 
terests out of which it grew are still powerful. These conservative ele- 
ments regard their future prospects in state politics as bright. They have 
influence in the McMath regime. It appears certain that McMath will 
be the favored candidate for Governor in 1950, since two terms in office 
is a political tradition in the State. The important conservative leaders 
did not actually bolt the Party in 1948. Their chance to defeat Fulbright 
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seems brighter than at any time in recent years. 


THE ROLE OF MISSOURI IN THE 1948 ELECTION 


J. A. BURKHART 
Stephens College 





Missouri is an interesting laboratory in which to perform a post mortem 
on any election. Probably no other state has a better cross section of the 
country’s stresses and strains, interest and minority groups, tensions and 
problems. Northern and southern sectionalism, farmer-labor pressures, 
urbanism and ruralism—all are represented. There is a balance between 
Catholic and Protestant factions and a close equilibrium between Repub- 
lican and Democratic voters. The agricultural and industrial interests 
offset each other, and the Negro vote is strong enough to be politically 
powerful. The counties in the cotton-lowlands of the Boot Heel are as 
Democratic as southern Louisiana while a cluster of counties bordering 
Iowa vote as Republican as does central Nebraska. The nine counties 
of Little Dixie in central and northeastern Missouri have supported every 
Democratic presidential candidate since 1872. On the other hand, the 
people in the central and western Ozarks are rock-ribbed Republicans. 

Because of racial, religious, sectional, political, and economic represen- 
tation, Missouri has become one of the best political barometers in the 
nation. Since 1904 the state has favored the winning candidate in every 
presidential election. Furthermore, in the three elections of 1936, 1940, 
and 1944 the popular vote in Missouri for Franklin Roosevelt was within 
an average of .8 of 1% of the national percentage vote. 

Perhaps the most surprising aspect of the 1948 election was the strength 
shown by the Democratic party in the agricultural areas of the Midwest. 
Beginning in 1936 the recuperative powers of the Republican party were 
apparent when that party began to win control of an increasing number 
of counties in the United States. In 1932 the Republicans carried only 372 
counties out of a total of 3,094. By 1940, they won 1,147 counties and 
this number increased in 1944 to 1,344. As a matter of fact, outside the 
solid South in 1944 Mr. Roosevelt carried only 529 counties. Much of the 
resurgence of the Republican party occurred in the Midwest where the 
party in 1944 carried 356 out of 436 counties in the East North-Central 
States and 462 out of 620 counties in the West North-Central States. 

The trend toward Republican control of agricultural areas outside the 
South was reflected in the election returns in the state of Missouri. In 
1932 the Republicans carried only 7 out of the 115 counties of the state. 
But in 1944 they were victorious in 72 counties. In addition, many of 
the counties which went Republican in 1936, 1940, and 1944 had previous- 
ly been noted for their sensitivity in mirroring the voting pattern of 
the nation. Of the 115 counties in Missouri, 8 have followed with one 
exception the people’s presidential choice since 1896, 6 have favored 
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with one exception the winning presidential candidate since 1900, and 
12 have voted with one exception the winning ticket since 1904. Or put- 
ting it another way, between 1904 and 1936, 26 counties in Missouri either 
voted for the winning presidential candidate or failed to do so on only 
one occasion. Yet in 1936, 15 of these key counties voted Republican; 
in 1940, 25 of the 26 counties supported Republican candidates, and in 
1944 everyone of the 26 counties went Republican. 

However, in the election of 1948, 13 of these representative counties 
swung into the ranks of the Democratic party. What was behind this 
political reversal? In Missouri the same forces were operating as were 
active on the national scene: an apprehensive farm bloc, relatively silent 
but effective labor support, and, to a greater degree than elsewhere, 
the personal popularity of Harry S. Truman. Mr. Truman had great 
grass roots appeal in every section of the United States, but his strength 
in Missouri went beyond this. His vote on election day surpassed by a 
wide margin that of the party’s gubernatorial candidate, Forrest Smith, 
who was regarded as the greatest vote-getter on the ticket. 


The reasons for the personal popularity of Mr. Truman in Missouri 
are not hard to discover. He was a former dirt farmer to some people, 
and a modern Horatio Alger to others, but to everyone he was a Mis- 
sourian whose pride in his native state never faltered. This is significant 
in Missouri. The state induces a loyalty among her citizens which is not 
equalled by many other states. Mr. Truman lived up to his responsibilities 
as the state’s foremost citizen by praising the scenery of Missouri and 
bragging about its products. He almost made the Missouri Waltz the 
battle hymn of the Republic. He talked to farm groups about his life 
as a Missouri farmer and recounted his experiences as a Missouri business 
man before urban gatherings. Mr. Truman even defied all political laws 
by depreciating local products in order to underline their Missouri com- 
plement. Washington apples, Idaho potatoes, Iowa corn were the best 
in the world next to those from the state of Missouri. 


One could not discuss the 1948 election in Missouri without comment- 
ing on the farm vote. In 1944 and 1946 the farmers, while prosperous, 
were disgruntled over the controls and regulations which were then in 
effect. In 1948 the farmers were still prosperous and the controls were 
no longer present. Yet the future was viewed with apprehension in light 
of declining agricultural prices. The Democratic party seemed to offer 
more assurance for continued farm support than did the Republican 
party. Furthermore, farm cooperatives, which are strong in Missouri, had 
been under fire in the Republican controlled 80th Congress. In fact 
Representative Ploeser, a Republican from St. Louis, in assailing farm 
cooperatives went so far as to label them communistic. Undoubtedly 
these attacks alienated many farm votes. 

Finally, the labor vote was impressive. Organized labor had been in- 
censed by the Taft-Hartley Law and the passage of the Thompson-King 
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and Madison Acts in the General Assembly of Missouri. During the 
campaign labor groups worked hard for the Truman ticket and their 
efforts paid big dividends. In St. Louis Mr. Truman polled an even 
larger percentage of the vote than did Mr. Roosevelt in 1944. In 1944 
the Democrats carried the city of St. Louis by a majority of 70,000 votes 
but in 1948 the party won the city with a majority of 100,000 votes. The 
strength of the Democratic party was evident in all urban centers. In 
26 counties in which there were more than 10,000 votes cast, the Repub- 
lican party carried only 4. On the other hand of the 42 counties which 
the Republicans won, 20 were in areas in which there were fewer than 
5,000 votes recorded. 

There were two other interesting aspects to the Missouri election: 
the attitude of the large newspapers of the state toward Mr. Truman’s 
candidacy, and the effect of the Wallace vote. Oddly, every one of the 
large newspapers in the state, the Kansas City Star, the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and the St. Louis Star-Times, 
came out against Mr. Truman even though he was a native son. In Mis- 
souri, as elsewhere in the nation, the people apparently read one way and 
voted another. 

The evaporation of the Wallace vote was a factor in Mr. Truman’s 
strong showing insofar as he probably gained the support of most of the 
deserters from the Wallace camp. In the spring it was estimated that 
Mr. Wallace would carry between 50,000 and 150,000 votes. On election 
day, however, Mr. Wallace received only 3,000 votes. 

The same factors which were operating throughout the nation were 
responsible for Mr. Truman’s victory in Missouri. The farmers felt 
apprehensive regarding agricultural prices. Labor was alienated by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The voters were sympathetically inclined toward 
Mr. Truman and the things which he stood for. The people considered 
the social legislation of the last decade to be imperiled and rushed to de- 
fend it. 


THE 1948 ELECTION IN OKLAHOMA 


L. A. DORAN 
University of Oklahoma 


Oklahoma is a border state with a western agrarian cast. The northern 
third of the state was settled by people mainly from northern states, 
while the inhabitants of southern Oklahoma were from the older southern 
states. The influence of social heredity on political ideas has been strong. 
Roughly the northern third tends to be Republican, while the southern 
two thirds is strongly Democratic. Cotton, wheat, oil, mining, labor are 
the basic economic groups. 

The northern or Republican third contains the best farm lands in 
the state and was settled mainly by wheat growers from Kansas and 
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Missouri. It is still the wheat and Republican area of the state. After the 
discovery of oil, Pennsylvania Republicans came to Oklahoma in con- 
siderable numbers. In northeastern Oklahoma are the lead and zinc 
mines. Wheat, oil, lead and zinc are the basis of the Republican vote. 
The wheat farmers and the lead and zinc producers were interested in 
protective tariffs while the oil producers feared graduated taxation and 
regulation. The Republican strength in Oklahoma centers around the 
wheatfields of Enid, the lead and zinc fields of northeastern Oklahoma, 
and especially in the oil cities of Tulsa, Bartlesville, Ponca City, Oklahoma 
City and smaller oil towns. In territorial days (that is, before 1907) the 
Republicans were generally in power in Washington and federal patron- 
age was a source of Republican strength. The Governor, federal judges, 
district attorneys, U. S. Marshalls, tax collectors and postmasters, and 
their descendents were generally Republican. The Republican party in 
Oklahoma has, therefore, been built on oil, wheat, lead and zinc, and 
patronage. 


The two congressional districts which the Republicans may normally 
hope to carry include the double tier of counties along the northern 
border. The Eighth District, centering around Enid and west through 
the panhandle, contains the twelve principal wheat growing counties. The 
First Liistrict, with ten counties forming northeastern Oklahoma, contains 
the oil city of Tulsa and the lead and zinc region about Miami. The 
Republicans usually carry the Eighth District and have about a 50-50 
chance to carry the First or northeastern district. 


The southern two thirds of Oklahoma is strongly Democratic. It was 
settled by immigrants from the older southern states, mainly Texas, Ark- 
ansas and Louisiana but many from Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
Missouri. Social heredity, cotton growing and poor land are chiefly 
responsible for making the Red River counties solidly Democratic, and the 
area as far north as Oklahoma City predominantly Democratic. Much 
of the eastern part of the state consists of eroded lands with the top 
soil gone. Outside a few favored areas, like the Ouachita River Valley 
and some oil fields, the eastern and southern parts of the state are com- 
paratively poor. Poverty breeds Democrats. 


The industrial proletariat in Oklahoma is not large. But there are con- 
siderable manufacturing, building and service industries in Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, and smaller towns. Many workers are employed in the oil and 
gas fields, and the auxiliary refining and shipping industries. There is 
some coal mining in the east central area and lead and zinc mining in the 
northeast intermittently employs several thousand workers. The build- 
ing and service industries have AF of L unions but the mining and oil 
industries are usually controlled by the more radical CIO. Poor farm- 
ers and insecure laborers, like the lead and zinc and coal miners, are Demo- 
crats in Oklahoma. Subsidies, employment policies, and security meas- 
ures have tied the poor, including many of the Negroes, to the Demo- 
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cratic party. 

Insecurity plays a large part in Oklahoma politics. During the depres- 
sion years, 1930 to 1940, many of the wheat farmers of the north and 
western parts of the state voted Democratic. The Eighth Congressional 
District, traditionally Republican, elected a Democratic congressman for 
the eight depression years, 1932-1940. The Republicans regained this dis- 
trict in 1940, but the Democrats took it away from them again in 1948. 
The farmers evidently feared a Republican administration would with- 
draw price supports and parity prices for wheat. They voted both for 
Truman and for the Democratic congressional candidate, George Wilson, 
in 1948. Wheat growers find it hard to pay for fertilizer, combines, auto- 
mobiles and interest, with low wheat. 


In the First Congressional District, which contains Tulsa and much oil 
and mineral wealth, the two parties are so closely matched that elections 
generally follow the national drift. From 1907 to 1930 the Democrats 
and Republicans each won five elections. In the First the Democrats won 
seven depression elections from 1930 to 1942; the Republicans, two terms, 
1944-46, and a Democrat, Dixie Gilmer, won the First district in 1948. 


State elections in Oklahoma are held in the off years and successful 
Republican presidential elections do not sweep the Democrats out of con- 
trol. The Democrats have never lost the governorship. But the national 
elections may affect the senatorial and congressional races. There have 
been three Republican U. S. Senators from Oklahoma. J. W. Harreld, 
1920-26, came in with the Harding landslide; W. B. Pine, a wealthy oil 
man, defeated Jack Walton in 1924 and Ed H. Moore, another oil’ mil- 
lionaire, defeated new dealer Josh Lee in 1942. 


In presidential elections the state of Oklahoma can generally be counted 
safely in the Democratic column. Only twice has it given its electors 
to the Republican candidate: once in 1920 with the Harding landslide, 
and once again in 1928 when Hoover broke into the solid South, including 
Texas. In the 1944 election, Dewey, a son-in-law of Oklahoma, had run 
well, and some concern was felt by the Democrats in 1948. But the state 
followed its traditional habit, giving Truman a greater majority than 
FDR in 1944, electing former governor Robert S. Kerr as U. S. Senator, 
and all eight of the Democratic candidates for Congress. In 1948 Dewey 
received 50,000 votes fewer than he had received in 1944. An examina- 
tion of the votes by counties shows that the Republican loss was mainly 
among the farmers and laboring classes. Parity for wheat and Taft-Hart- 
ley opposition are the explanation. 

‘One point of technical interest in the electoral process of the 1948 presi- 
dential election in Oklahoma was the inability of third parties to get on 
the ballot. Both the Dixiecrats and Wallace parties were barred, The 
Oklahoma statutes require that presidential electors of all parties be nomi- 
nated in the direct primary. This comes rather early in Oklahoma: the 
first primary on the first Tuesday in July and the run-off three weeks 
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later. The declaration of intention to run for party nomination must 
be made within a five day period beginning with the fourth Monday in 
April before the July primary. This is more than five months before the 
November election. In 1932 the Socialist party, which had lost its status 
as a legal party, tried to get on the general election ballot by petition. 
The Supreme Court in Craig v. Bond, 160 Ok. 34, decided that by the 
statutes of the state there was no way a party organized after the date 
of the primary could get its presidential electors on the November ballot. 
Neither by petition nor by convention could a new party nominate its 
candidates after the date of the primary and get on the general election 
ballot. Independent candidates could get on the November ballot by 
petition but all parties, both old and new, must nominate their candidates, 
including presidential electors, at the July primaries. 

The Oklahoma statutes do provide that a new party may obtain legal 
recognition in the state by a petition signed by 5000 voters or by polling 
10% of the vote in three other states. But it would appear that all new 
parties must be organized before the latter part of April in order to be 
eligible to file nominations for the July primaries. Both the Wallace 
Progressives and the Thurmond Dixiecrats presented petitions signed by 
more than 5000 voters to have their presidential electors printed on the 
November ballot but the Secretary of State, backed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, rejected the petitions. The petitions, said he, were too late for the 
direct primary and the only way presidential electors could be nominated 
in Oklahoma was by the direct primary. Both the Progressives and the 
State Rights Democrats who were organized as parties in Oklahoma after 
the July primary, were highly indignant, and the ruling barring them was 
widely criticized in liberal circles. But the regular Democrats, fearful 
of a loss of votes to Thurmond and Wallace, approved the decision. With 
only two parties in the race Truman won easily over Republican candi- 
date Dewey, the margin of victory being over 80, 000 votes. 


TEXAS POLITICS IN 1948 


J. W. JACKSON 
Texas Technological College 


Any study of political activities in Texas reveals not a contest between 
two or more political parties, but rather a struggle between factions of the 
Democratic party. This was especially true in 1948 despite the fact that 
in the general election hundreds of thousands of erstwhile Democrats 
found themselves aligned with other parties, which lured more voters 
from the ranks of the dominant party than ever before in the history 
of the state. 

State Contests. The first Democratic primary in July had a very short 
ballot in so far as the number of contesting candidates was concerned. In 
fourteen of the sixteen statewide offices there were only twenty-six can- 
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didates. However the contest for the other two offices was most violent. 
Eight sought the office of Governor and eleven aspired to the United 
States Senatorship left vacant by the retirement of Senator W. Lee 
O’Daniel, who demonstrated the strength of his convictions by refusing 
to run for a second term—saying that one term was enough for any office 
holder from the Presidency down to the lowest office in the land. 


Governor Jester, the incumbent, experienced little difficulty in winning 
over his seven rivals, polling about 54 per cent of the vote in the first 
primary. 

But most of the interest was centered in the contest for United States 
Senator. There were eleven candidates, with more than 90 per cent of 
the ballots divided among the three leaders. These were George Peddy 
who polled approximately 20 per cent of the votes, Lyndon Johnson 
who received 34 per cent, and ex-governor Coke Stevenson, who led with 
about 40 per cent. 


The latter two, Stevenson and Johnson entered the second, or run-off 
primary, held in August. In a colorful campaign that has seldom been 
equalled in the history of the state, were approximately one million votes 
cast and Johnson apparently won with a majority of 87 votes. No one 
knows, or ever will know for that matter, exactly how many votes each 
candidate received. For several weeks afterward recounts and recanvass- 
ing in the 254 counties changed the totals almost daily. Court decisions 
against recounts were issued. And in one county—Duval—the ballots 
were burned by the janitor (allegedly through a misunderstanding of 
instructions from the county clerk). Naturally charges and counter- 
charges were hurled with reckless abandon by both sides, as to voting 
irregularities, fraud, instruction of voters and the like. 

The state Convention met in Fort Worth, September 14-15, to canvass 
the vote and certify the names of the winners. The State Democratic 
Executive Committee, composed of 31 men and 31 women, voted 29-28 
to recommend to the assembled convention the name of Lyndon Johnson 
as the winner. The convention overwhelmingly endorsed this, after 
spending the whole day in unseating hundreds of delegates who were pro- 
Stevenson and seating in their stead an equal number who were pro- 
Johnson. 

Then followed a series of ten suits and court decisions that left the aver- 
age voter dizzy and puzzled as to what was going on. Stevenson started, 
September 10, by filing in a state district court an affidavit that fraud 
and error was practiced in Jim Wells County and asking that the votes in 
a given precinct be thrown out. Next day, September 11, Johnson got 
an injunction from another state district court forbidding a recount of 
the ballots in Jim Wells County (where he had led by an overwhelming 
majority). 

On September 15, Judge Davidson, of the Federal Court of the North- 
ern Judicial District of Texas issued an injunction forbidding the certi- 
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fication of Johnson’s name as the winner. (His name had already been 
certified, in fact, by the convention, and the Secretary of State had been 
notified. ) 


On September 16, Johnson asked the Texas Supreme Court to manda- 
mus the Secretary of State (who prepares the ballot for the general 
election) to place his name on the ballot as the Democratic nominee. The 
Court refused on the grounds that the Secretary of State was not men- 
tioned in the Federal Court injunction and that Mr. Brown, the Secretary 
of State, had stated to the court that he had no other intention except to 
place the name of Johnson on the ballot. 


On September 17, Judge Davidson (of the Federal District Court) en- 
larged his order of the 15th so as specifically to restrain the Secretary of 
State from printing the name of Johnson on the ballot. 


On September 25, Johnson asked the Federal Circuit Court at New 
Orleans to dissolve the order of the Federal District Court. The Court 
refused to consider the question until the October term when its full 
personnel would be present. This would have been too late to meet the 
deadline fixed by Texas law, for preparing the ballot, so Johnson on Sep- 
tember 27, asked and obtained an order from Mr. Justice Black of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, staying the execution of the Federal 
District Court order on the grounds that the matter was not within the 
jurisdiction of Federal courts. 

On October 4, the Supreme Court of the United States refused to 
revoke the order issued by Mr. Justice Black. 

On October 7, the Circuit Court of Appeals at New Orleans issued a 
verdict ordering the Federal District Court to dismiss the case from its 
docket. 

Blocked by the Courts, Stevenson then turned to the Senate Elections 
Committee. Two investigators started impounding marked ballots (prin- 
cipally in Jim Wells, Zapata, and Duval counties). This had little effect, 
as those of Duval County had been destroyed by mistake. Some in Jim 
Wells county were lost, and all concerned with their safekeeping professed 
“omplete ignorance as to their whereabouts. 

Stevenson then turned his attention to the electorate. In a last ditch 
attempt to defeat Johnson he actively campaigned in behalf of Mr. Jack 
Porter, the Republican nominee. Republican Porter polled far more 
votes than any other Republican candidate had ever drawn in Texas— 
349,665—but this was to no avail as Democrat Johnson received 702,985. 

Since the election, Stevenson has made repeated appeals to the United 
States Senate to reconsider and investigate the primary election of August, 
1948, but nothing of note has happened. 

National Election. In the Democratic State Convention, held in May, 
when delegates to the National Convention, candidates for presidential 
electors, the National Committeeman and National Committeewoman 
were chosen, there were two factions beginning to form within the ranks 
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of the party, although the lines of demarkation were still dim. The first 
group was composed of the remnants of the New Deal and in general 
was loyal to the party, but only lukewarm as regards Mr. Truman, the 
probable nominee. The second faction was a coalition of anti-New 
Dealers, violent States Rights men, and others who deeply resented the 
administration’s view on the Tidelands oil issue. Many of the more ex- 
treme of this group were ready to bolt if they could find reasonable 
opportunity to do so. This group, led by Mr. Jester, was successful 
in nominating Dwight Morrow as National Committeeman from Texas. 
The delegates to the National Convention and the presidential electors 
were divided between the two warring factions. 

By September, when the second state convention met to canvass the 
primary returns, the lines of battle were firmly drawn. All party nom- 
inees had been named and many who had been undecided were now 
firmly convinced as to how they stood. Outwardly the convention was 
composed of pro-Stevenson and pro-Johnson delegates. Actually it was 
a convention of two party factions—namely the loyal Democrats, pledged 
to Truman, and the States Rights men, who insisted that theirs was the 
true Democratic Party. Since the former were superior in numbers, they 
proceeded to unseat most of the Dixiecrat delegates. All presidential 
electors (chosen in the May Convention) who would not swear renewed 
allegiance and loyalty to the party were ousted and replaced by members 
of the faithful. Mr. Morrow, the National Committeeman, whose con- 
duct and public utterances had displeased those now in control, was also 
repudiated and Byron Skelton was named in his stead. 

Since September, Mr. Morrow has insisted that the actions of the con- 
vention were void—that he was duly elected and intends to remain in 
his office. The State Executive Committee has notified the National 
Committee that Mr. Morrow has been removed and that Mr. Skelton 
is the Committeeman from Texas. Chairman McGrath has seen fit 
to make no public comments other than to designate Mr. Morrow to 
raise campaign funds for the party war chest prior to the national elect- 
ion. Just who is National Committeeman from Texas is an unanswered 
question. 

In the general election Texas remained safely in the Democratic column; 
and for the first time in many years the vote exceeded that cast in the 
Democratic primary. In round numbers the Democratic vote was 750,000 
or 66 per cent; the Republican 282,000, or 25 per cent. The Dixiecrats 
polled 106,000 or 9 per cent. This compares with 52 per cent for Herbert 
Hoover against 48 per cent for Al Smith in 1928, when Texas went 
Republican in the presidential election by approximately 20,000 votes. 
The Republicans were weaker, both in numbers and percentages, than 
they were in 1928 but the Dixiecrats emerged as the strongest third party 
in the history of the state. 








Book Reviews 
Edited by H. MALCOLM MACDONALD 


James W. Fester: Area and Administration. (University, Alabama: 
University of Alabama Press, 1949, Pp., 158, $2.50.) 


The revolutionary effects of the modern drive toward the public 
service state are being felt, in many ways, at all levels and in all branches 
of government. Increased governmental functions, expanded payrolls, 
swollen budgets and tax levies, would probably be the rule even if world- 
wide depressions and total wars had not come to augment them. With 
these phenomena have come severe strains upon the legislative and admin- 
istrative mechanisms of government. On the one hand grave doubts have 
arisen in many circles as to the ability of the people to maintain control 
over the “big government” of our day. On the other hand there are de- 
mands for even greater extensions of the public services, for bigger and 
more active government. 

How can these apparently conflicting demands be harmonized? How 
can the benefits, such as they are, from big government, be retained, 
controlled, and even expanded, without loss of local self-government and 
the essential civil liberties? Many men have set themselves to various parts 
of the task of finding rational and workable answers to these questions. 

One set of issues clusters about the areas of government and adminis- 
tration and the functions that are to be performed within them. What is 
a suitable set of governmental and administrative areas for the United 
States in the era of the modern public service state? What would be an 
appropriate and workable allocation of functions and activities among 
them, so that national unity of action will be preserved in all essentials 
while state and local self-government remain unimpaired? 

It is to such questions as these that the author of Area and Administra- 
tion directs his analysis and his constructive thought. Since writing his 
doctor’s thesis on administrative areas in the national government, he has 
become an, if not the, outstanding authority on areas of administration 
in the United States. The present book, whose chapters were delivered 
as lectures in the Southern Regional Training Program in Public Admin- 
istration at the University of Alabama in December, 1947, may be taken 
as a summary of his mature views. 

The author groups the areas of administration into (a) those that 
are served by distinct governmental units of general scope (the nation, 
states, counties, cities), (b) governmental units of an ad hoc or single- 
function character (such as school districts), and (c) the various regional, 
district, and local service areas that are set up by national and state agenc- 
ies when they extend their services into the field. Intergovernmental re- 
lations arise in connection with the first two categories, and the author 
deals with such relations at several points. In the main, however, his 
concern is with the agencies of the national government that have deve- 
loped field services. Their experiences in establishing and utilizing regions, 
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districts, and sub-districts for their own purposes, in trying to coordinate 
their services from the central office out into the field, and, less vigorously, 
in endeavoring to coordinate their work with that of other agencies that 
administer related programs, are set forth in brief but illuminating pas- 
sages. The old conflict between the functional specialists and the areal 
generalists is thoughtfully presented, and the need for better integration 
at the top as a prerequisite to better coordination in the field is once more 
emphasized. 

Among many features of these lectures that deserve attention, a special 
word may be said for the weaving together of the problems of central- 
field relations within a single agency, and those of inter-governmental 
relations or the relations between distinct units of government. In the 
latter field the book would have benefited from a more complete analysis 
of the grass-roots view as contrasted with the Washington out-look. ‘On 
the other hand the discussion of the regional authority as an approach 
to the reconciliation of local, functional, and administrative needs is satis- 
fying despite its brevity. 

Here and there throughout the book the author presents suggestions 
for further study and for possible improvements in central-field rela- 
tions and in the coordination of services in the field. As to inter-govern- 
mental relations his principal proposal is “that the federal government 
and each state establish a staff unit on intergovernmental relations, pre- 
ferably in the executive office of the President or governor, charged with 
taking an over-all view of at least three problems. One is the vertical rela- 
tion of its government to the governments at the next lower level . . . The 
second preblem . . . is the horizontal relations among the governments 
at the next lower level . . . Finally a staff unit on intergovernmental rela- 
tions could channel a wealth of information and advice to aid the lower- 
level governments in more efficient discharge of their responsibilities.” 
(Pages 136-137). 

Despite its brevity this book summarizes a great deal of governmental 
experience and calls attention to numerous important studies. It is a 
scholarly book, both sententious and wisely moderate. It reveals some 
of the principal trends in its field, and points up the more important 
issues of policy. It presents no panacea for eliminating all the difficulties 
in the field but does offer certain well-grounded suggestions for meeting 
some of them. For these reasons this little book is likely to stand for a 
long time as a principal guide-post in a difficult terrain. 


University of Minnesota William Anderson 


WituraM Haser anno W. J. Cowen (Ed): Readings in Social Security. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall Co., 1948, Pp., 634, $7.65.) 


Readings in Social Security, edited by William Haber and W. J. Cohen, 
covers a collection of articles grouped in nine chapters which together 
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deal with every phase of our social security problem. Writings on the 
subject of social security have become so numerous, spread over an in- 
creasing number of periodicals and government publications, that even 
the specialist will find it difficult to keep fully up to date with the greater 
part of the contributions in this field. A carefully selected collection of 
more recent articles, nicluding some not widely known contributions, will 
prove a distinct service to the busy practitioner and student of social 
security problems. 

It is only natural that the selection of articles made by the editors, a 
combination of the theoretician—Professor Haber is teaching economics 
at the University of Michigan—and the practitioner of social insurance 
problems—W. J. Cohen is a government official—will not satisfy all read- 
ers. We frankly doubt that it would be possible to ever find any two 
people who would select exactly the same contributions for such a book. 

The grouping of the sixty-five selections wants to acquaint the reader 
first with the vast problem of social security, its theoretical foundation 
and its development in the United States. In the following chapters it 
deals in detail with unemployment insurance, old-age and survivors in- 
surance, medical care and health insurance. The various special insurance 
problems, such as disability, railroad workers, etc., are dealt with in a 
separate chapter. Finally, economic and financial aspects of the total 
problem are touched upon in four contributions, and a few appraisals of 
present achievements and goals for future action conclude the elaborate 
collection. Each chapter opens with an introduction written by the edi- 
tors; it sets the pace for the chapter and gives the reader some idea what 
to expect. 

Haber and Cohen have made a definite attempt to achieve greatest 
objectivity and have not failed to include some critical comments of our 
present social security program. However, tlie critical contributions 
selected for these readings are hardly those which would make the strong- 
est case against the stystem as a whole. They take exception to some phases 
or specific practices of the system as it stands, not against its fundamental 
conception. The beginning student is quite likely to put away this book 
with the impression that our social security service has done wonders in 
the face of enormous difficulties. While most students of the problem 
might agree with the editors in this respect, one completely negative 
contribution would have produced a better balance. Such problems as 
welfare funds, discussed in one article by A. J. Altmeyer, would become 
clearer if a contrasting view could have been added. The liberal treatment 
of foreign systems gives precious space to some opinions which might 
instead have been relegated to the list of selected references which are 
a helpful feature of the book. While the editors make no claim that this 
text should become a substitute for more conventional textbooks, the rela- 
tive scarcity of good textbooks will find many instructors greatly in- 
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terested in using selected readings from this compilation in any college 
course on social security. 


Readings in Social Security does not open new visions of the problem, 
but as a cross section of the background articles and current thoughts 
on its development in the near future, it fills a valuable gap for all those 
students of the subject who do not find the time to cope with al articles 
in this field. 

Oklahoma A & M College R. W. Trenton 
Stuart Cuase: The Proper Study of Mankind. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1948, Pp., xx, 311, $3.00.) 


The publisher has advertised this book as suitable for social science 
survey courses and courses in human relations. Of perhaps more impor- 
tance will be the appeal to a lay audience which the author’s name assures. 
The social scientist will be interested in what the publicist has to say but 
it is not to be expected that the adherent of any particular discipline will 
be satisfied with Chase’s review of that field thrown in among others 
within the compass of 300 pages. Soon after the work had been started 
the author threatened to give up the job as too big and too complicated 
for one man, but with apologies to those in fields inadequately appraised, 
he follows the admonition of a friend to“be yourself” and proceeded “if 
not gaily, at least purposefully” on the way. Social science is not systema- 
tically reviewed; the author admits of an emphasis on materials that per- 
sonally interested him most and which he felt most competent to appraise. 


A technique employed by the author in preparation for the subject is 
a questionnaire sent to more than a score of representative scientists 
asking what they considered the outstanding accomplishment of social 
science, significant work which was in process, gaps in existing knowledge, 
and how would they spend $10 million if it were given them for research. 
He visited various universities, talked with individuals and with groups, 
and went through enough monographs, documents, books, and articles 
for notes filling nearly three thousand 5x8 cards. 

The book begins with the inquiry, can science be applied to human rela- 
tions, and proceeds with a description of the scientific method and some 
applications of it to war-time emergencies, such as advances made in 
testing for good pilots, the governing of Japanese-American groups in 
a relocation camp, the use of anthropological materials, particularly the 
Yale Cross-Cultural Index, in island hopping and trusteeship in the Pacific, 
the use of the “anthropological” method in labor management, and the 
measuring of opinion as potentially a technique for speeding the expres- 
sion of the public will politically. The consideration of the failure of com- 
munication among people where differences between cultures are in- 
volved brought forth a chapter on semantics, an interest dating to an 
earlier book on that subject by the same author. 

Some men and some works which have impressed the author are Ralph 
Linton for the book which in itself is a synthesis, The Study of Man, 
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Ogburn for the analysis of social change, the Middletown and Yankee 
City studies, and Colin Clark, J. M. Clark and Keynes in the field of 
economics, a field which the author scathingly criticises and concludes 
that it is not yet a social science. He states that the “culture” concept 
is a basic contribution, a development he attributes to both the sociologists 
and the anthropologists. 

Chase concludes that the scientific method is being applied in the study 
of social relationships and that the accomplishments of social science are 
impressive; that far more reliable knowledge has been accumulated than 
is actively applied although much of it he considers pertinent to the out- 
standing problems of the times. The author is optimistic about the future 
of social science and feels that the exponential rate of production of new 
elements might come to apply as it has in physical science. However, 
these accomplishments pale when viewed against the difficulty of open 
communication between the people of various nations, the persistence of 
wars, and the threat of the atomic bomb. As between science and its 
application he writes, “We are yet, however, a long way from knowing 
how to live with everybody. Many fundamental questions have been 
answered, but many others have not. Mankind can be none too sure of 
the future until they are answered. The point is that we know how to at- 
tack them and that more and more social scientists are eager to begin 
the assault.” 


University of Arkansas J. L. Charlton 


ANDREW AND Frances Boyp: Western Union. (Washington D. C., Public 
Affairs Press, 1949, Pp., 183. $3.00.) 


This one of the best of the many products of the American Council of 
Foreign Affairs. Succinctly but not uninterestingly the authors present 
the political and economic chaos that was Hitler’s legacy and sketch 
past efforts toward political stabilization. The climax of the story is the 
creation of the Council of Europe on January 28, 1949, but perhaps a 
more fitting climax would have been the North Atlantic Pact, which, 
however, was signed after the publication of the book. Nevertheless, one 
who wishes to follow the successive steps which led to this pact will find 
them conveniently set forth in these pages. 

Sometimes the authors stretch their imagination while unfolding the 
process of European integration. Leagues of states were often formed for 
mutual defense but they usually came to an end when their original pur- 
pose was achieved. Too much, I think, is made of the Briand Memorandum 
of 1930. Such a federation as Briand envisaged was grounded on the doc- 
trine of national sovereignty. Surely it is axiomatic that the enforcement 
of international law and international peace is incompatible with national 
sovereignty. There must be one supreme authority or the alternative is 
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the continuance of international anarchy. 

The most helpful section of the book is the third chapter, setting forth 
the European Recovery Program and the partial economic union attained 
by France and the Benelux powers, the Treaty of Dunkirk, and finally 
the Pact of Brussels, which was really the germ of the North Atlantic 
Pact. The authors show that the U. N. is less representative of Europe 
than the League of Nations. They also present the interesting fact that 
socialists are wary of an economic program sponsored by statesmen whom 
they consider somewhat reactionary. Proponents of European union are 
likely to scuttle the ship if they insist on any one economic system or on 
the establishment of democratic regimes. But Americans are much more 
likely to be doctrinaire than Europeans, and, after all, the inspiration of 
Western Union was the need of common defense against communism. 
Those who believe in world federation with a common government 
must regard all the steps so far taken as fundamentally incomplete. If 
there is to be a really enduring peace, the door must be left open for 
Russia and her satellites to join any union, European or otherwise. 

The value of the volume is enhanced by an appendix containing per- 
tinent documents and population tables, as well as a calendar of the more 
impotant conferences, treaties, etc. There is also a brief bibliography. 

The book would have had more value if the authors had supplemented 
their array of facts with a little more analysis; and certainly one gets no 
impression of the struggle with the Soviet Union, so obviously in the 
background. But anyone wishing to know the evolution of Western 
Union will find this little handbook immensely informing. Within their 
self-imposed compass the Boyds have done an excellent job. 


The University of Texas T. W. Riker 


Cart C. Tayior, et al.: Rural Life in the United States. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf Co., 1949, Pp., XVIII, XII, 549, $5.00.) . 


The book, Rural Life, by Dr. Carl C. Taylor and seven other authors 
is just what the title implies, a study of rural life in the United States. 
Rural life in this country varies a great deal from one region to another. 
Great differences are also found in the so-called regions, as the difference 
in the plantation owner and the share-cropper in the cotton belt, and 
the large operator and the migratory worker in the specialty crop area 
in the irrigated regions. Farming in America tends toward a commercial 
enterprise system and not toward a peasant system, although peasant type 
farming may be found on a minor scale in the United States. 

In the first section of the book, Dr. Taylor points out the importance of 
rural society and the total social structure of our nation, because of our 
early rural heritage, and because so many of our folk have rural back- 
grounds and attitudes of rural origin. 
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In part two, on rural organization the various organizations as the 
amily, the neighborhood, the community, the village, the school, the 
church, and the local government, are developed in quite an acceptable 
manner. Problems of rural health, rural welfare, and recreation and art 
are also discussed. The chapter on rural welfare is especially interesting, 
showing the growth of the problem of welfare in the rural areas especially 
since 1932. 

In part three of the book, the rural people, in seven chapters, two chap- 
ters on rural population statistics and dynamics on rural population by 
Margaret Jarman Hagood, are excellent. Also, the chapter on “Levels 
and Standards of Living” is especially good. 

Part four on rural regions depicting the following: the cotton belt, the 
corn belt, the wheat area, the ranch livestock areas, the dairy area, the 
general and self-sufficing areas, and the western specialty crop area, and 
show the wide divergence of types of farming areas over the United 
States. The last chapter in this section is on the comparisons and con- 
trasts of major type farming areas. This rather large section of the book 
is written in such a way that the teacher could place major emphasis on 
the area where most of the students lived, and minor stress on the other 
areas. 

Part five, the last section of the book, is entitled “Farmers in a Chang- 
ing World”. Farmers are not always conservative in their belief as 
sometimes has been said, but they may switch rather radically in their 
opinions and attitudes as was shown by the recent national election. This 
has been true in a number of political campaigns. The farmer has in 
many instances been a ready follower of the Third Party candidate, es- 
pecially in certain areas of the United States. The number and extent of 
farm movements and farmers organizations would be surprising to the 
person not familiar with this field. Some of the significant trends in rural 
life are: the lessening of rural isolation; commercialization of agriculture; 
from folk beliefs and practices to the use of science; increase in part- 
time farming; decreasing proportion of population in rural areas and 
on farms; decline in the operation of the agricultural ladder; and steady 
decline in primary types of association, etc. 

Many teachers of rural sociology courses will want to adopt this book 
as a text. Its 33 chapters may be a little heavy for the undergraduate 
course. However, with some elimination to suit the local situation, and 
some lessened emphasis on some other parts should make it quite an ac- 
ceptable text. 


Texas A. & M. College Daniel Russell 
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Epwin M. Martin: The Allied Occupation of Japan. (Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1948, Pp., 155, $3.00.) 


This is the first of a series of studies on post-war Japan planned by 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. The volume seeks to describe the ob- 
jectives of the allied occupation, the conditions under which it operates, 
and the tools which it utilizes. The general scope of the book is apparent 
from the chapter headings: The Formulation and Execution of Allied 
amlicy; Liquidating the War; Territorial Changes; Permanent Disarm- 
ament and Demilitarization; Democratization and Pacification; and House- 
keeping Problems. The following documentary material is included in 
the appendices: Basic Post-Surrender Policy for Japan; Agreement of 
Foreign Ministers at Moscow on Establishing Far Eastern Commission 
and Allied Council for Japan, Dec. 27, 1945; and Basic Initial Post-Sur- 
render Directive to Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers for 
the Occupation and Control of Japan. The author states in the preface 
that the book “is based on decisions made and data available prior to 
the end of 1947.” Written by the former Chief of Occupied Area Econ- 
omic Affairs in the United States Department of State, The Allied Oc- 
cupation of Japan reveals something of the thought-patterns of one who 
has helped to chart this country’s post-war Far Eastern policy. 

The first pages of the volume deal with the agencies within the United 
States Government charged with formulation of Occupation policies. 
The author states quite clearly that American pre-surrender planning 
had in the main anticipated simply a repetition of the German exper- 
ience, specifically, the absence of a Japanese Government and the conse- 
quent use of military government agencies. Those of us who were in 
Japan during the first critical days following surrender recognize clearly 
the significance of this failure of American policy to plan for more than 
one eventuality. 

Mr. Martin appreciates the delicacy of the relationship between SCAP 
(Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers) and the Japanese. As 
the author states, in achieving reform the three main lines open to General 
McArthur are these: he may “dictate reforms to the Japanese Govern- 
ment . . .;” he may proceed “through the education of the individual 
to new values .. .;” or he may follow a kind of via media which “involves 
getting reforms on the books promptly as a stimulus to new approaches 
and a release for hitherto repressed forces, even though it must be done 
through the channel of an essentially reactionary and unsympathetic gov- 
ernment.” 

One can readily understand why policy-makers have regarded the 
third method as the most practical: too much outright dictation makes 
any Japanese Government unpopular and is by its nature likely to pro- 
duce reaction and achieve only the appearance of reform; education is 
inherently a slow process. The tragedy is that policy-makers, though justi- 
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fied in emphasizing the third method, have relegated farther to the back- 
ground the second alternative than the exigencies of the situation de- 
manded. At some spots Mr. Martin’s viewpoint reflects this basic weak- 
ness. 

Nevertheless, the author does recognize, perhaps more clearly than 
General McArthur, that it is vastly easier to change societal and govern- 
mental forms than to alter modes of thought. He states, however, that 
large objectives in this latter direction are made impossible by the time 
factor: “By and large the do-it-now approach, is made necessary by the 
fact that it is all the occupation authorities can do with any assurance or 
effectiveness within the time limits which must govern their planning.” 

All in all, The Allied Occupation of Japan is a thoughtful and provoca- 
tive book. One knows that its author has gone over the problems care- 
fully, has given them painstaking analysis, and has tried to come to honest 
conclusions. It may be read with profit by those who would understand 
post-war Japan. 


Mount Union College John Saffell 


ARNOLD AND CaroLine Rose: America Divided, Minority Group Rela- 
tions in the United States. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949, Pp., 342, 
$4.00.) 


A group generally hated because of religious, racial, or nationality 
background satisfies the definition of a minority as the term is used by 
the authors. “Minority relations” has purposely been chosen in pre- 
ferance to such common terms as race, ethnic group, or intergroup rela- 
tions. When harmful things are done to these people solely because of 
race, religion or nationality, a minority problem exists. Since such things 
do occur in the United States, it may be said that we have a minority 
problem, although the authors find the problem to lie in the majority 
rather than the minority. All minorities share an attitude of hatred toward 
them and discriminations of various types. The book, therefore, is or- 
ganized according to these various aspects of group life and several min- 
orities are used as illustrations of each. 

The minorities which are discussed in most detail are: Negroes, Europ- 
ean immigrants, especially Jews; Oriental immigrants, Mexicans and 
other Latin Americans; American Indians; and Catholics. Not all of 
these are included in each chapter, but only those which particularly 
illustrate the topic under discussion. The Negro is given the most space 
and is discussed in every chapter, while the Catholics are included in only 
a few. 

After a review of the history of minorities in the United States, the 
authors feel that there is no tendency for minority people to die out or 
disappear through absorption, and that the minority problem must dis- 
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appear in the minds of the majority rather than through a disappearance 
of the minority itself. At the end, after a summary of various theories 
of prejudice, they conclude that in all of these apparently different 
theories, there is agreement that prejudice is located in the majority 
group and that none of the prejudice is biologically inherited. In the 
future prejudice and discrimination may increase or decrease, but in the 
light of recent changes, it seems likely there will be a gradual reduction 
in prejudice and discrimination. 

Since so much material is covered in a small space, each chapter neces- 
sarily is a summary of the most important facts or theories already in 
print regarding the topic. While the information on which these sum- 
maries are based cannot be explained in much detail, references are 
given so the reader may locate them for himself. The bibliography is use- 
ful especially because of its arrangement according to chapters. The 
layman, who is not very familiar with studies of minority problems, should 
find this book of value for it is written in clear, non-technical language. 
Those who deal more particularly with the field of minority relations, will 
find the arrangement which the authors have chosen of most interest to 
them. 


Texas State College for Women Ethelyn Davis 


Wetpon Cooper: Metropolitan County — A Survey of Government in 
the Birmingham Area. (University: Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of Alabama, 1949, Pp., 165.) 


This study is exactly what its lucid title indicates it to be. It is a com- 
prehensive analysis of metropolitan conditions and problems in one par- 
ticular area of the south — the industrial city of Birmingham and its 
immediate environment. Although published by the Bureau of Public 
Administration of the University of Alabama, the study is a product of 
the so-called “Legislative Advisory Commission” which was created by 
the state legislature of Alabama in 1945. 

The beginning of this excellent volume is, of necessity, devoted to a 
presentation of the metropolitan community and its component parts. 
Briefly, it reveals that there are a multiplicity of governmental units 
within the confines of Jefferson County. The county government itself 
is a dual monster, administering its affairs through two courthouses. The 
main one of these is in Birmingham, while the second one is in Bessemer. 
In addition to the City of Birmingham, there are some 15 incorporated 
municipal governments in the county. There are five school systems 
and three public housing authorities operating in the metropolitan area. 
Finally, there are two agencies considered within the framework of local 
government which actually are branches of two state administrative 
departments. These are the Jefferson County Board of Health and the 
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Jefferson County Department of Public Welfare. 


The heart of the study is composed of four sections. The first of these 
discusses local government finance and financial administration. This 
is followed by the longest part of the study in which county, municipal 
and state-local activities are discussed along functional lines. The third 
section takes up in detail the local public school system, while the fourth 
part treats the Bessemer Division of the county government. 


Some of the most significant aspects of the study are the conclusions 
and recommendations made throughout and in the final three chapters 
of the text. The first of these major determinations was that there is 
some need for the use of larger administrative areas than are presently 
employed. These are needed for such programs as law enforcement and 
smoke abatement. The study recommends the extension of the boundar- 
ies of the City of Birmingham and proposes the creation of a city-county 
combining the governments of Jefferson County and Birmingham. In 
the event that such a drastic revision of the local structure would not be 
effected or desired, alternative measures for improving the present county 
structure are presented. These include the establishment of the position 
of chief administrative officer for the county, a central department of 
finance, a county legal department, a combined planning agency, joint 
purchasing by all local government units, stronger personnel practices 
and cooperative housing management. So far as the school problem was 
concerned, it was decided that, while school consolidation was not vital 
to achieve certain desired improvements, effectuation of complete city- 
county consolidation would eventually lead to consolidation of schools. 
It was found that the savings from eliminating the Bessemer Division of the 
county government ranged between $35,000 and $50,000 per year, “and 
that the issue was whether the county government desired to pay this 
extra sum in order to make certain of its services more accessible through 
a branch office.” In point of fact, the commission for whom the scudy 
was made recommended to the legislature that the status quo of the Besse- 
mer Division be retained. 


Professor Cooper’s work is written in a clear, straight-forward style 
and reproduced in a form which is both attractive and easy of compre- 
hension. Five appendices are included to form a battery of supporting 
documents and background materials for the study. Prolific data on 
various aspects of governmental affairs in the Birmingham area are in- 
cluded in some 114 Tables. This makes the work a valuable reference 
source of material for the student of local government in Alabama. More 
generally, it must be recognized that the study is a signal contribution 
toward solving the problem of metropolitan government and, as such, 
deserves a place alongside the handful of similar studies which have been 
made during the last two decades in this country. 


The University of Texas Lynn F. Anderson 
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Joun W. Bennett, ano Metvin M. Tumun: Social Life: Structure and 
Function, (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948, Pp., 725, $4.50.) 


Introductory sociology texts — at least the better ones — have usually 
performed a twofold function. Not only have they served to introduce 
students to Sociology, but they have also attempted, implicitly at least, 
a synthesis of the latest trends in theory and research. In these respects 
Social Life is in the main tradition of introductory textbooks; beyond this 
point the resemblance weakens considerably, a fact which can be traced 
directly to the changes which have been going on in Sociology and 
Anthropology during the past ten or fifteen years. The basic change in 
this period, as the authors of Social Life suggest, has been the growth of 
the structural-functional approach to sociological and anthropological 
analysis. 

Inasmuch as this approach has been furthered by the cross-fertilization 
of the two disciplines, Bennett and Tumin are peculiarly fitted to under- 
take the synthesis based on it. Although one is technically an Anthro- 
pologist and the other a Sociologist, each teaches in both fields. 


The book is organized in five parts. The first part contains the “brush- 
clearing” chapters on racial, biologic, and physiographic determinisms 
which are still absolutely essential to introductory texts and courses, but 
in addition contains a chapter on the “Functional Prerequisites of Con- 
tinuouos Social Life” which may be regarded as the key to the authors’ 
theoretical position. Space does not permit a listing or discussion of these 
prerequisites, but it should be noted that the authors have moved a con- 
siderable distance beyond the older functionalism based on a theory of 
biological needs made most explicit in some of the work of Malinowski. 

Among the many virtues of the book is the discussion of socialization 
in the last chapter of part II and the related discussion of personality in 
part III. These discussions are the best that the reviewer has seen in an 
introductory text. Part II, incidentally, is an excellent measure of the 
degree to which the structural-functional approach differs from older 
sociological viewpoints. Concepts such as “role” and “status” are made 
central to the development of this part of the book while other concepts 
such as the long-honored triumvirate of “social processes” are reduced 
almost to passing mention. One should note also, as a virtue, the fact 
that the authors have met the problem of value, which inheres in the 
nature of sociological data, head-on. Whether one agrees with their posi- 
tion or not, they cannot be accused of running away from or trying 
to hide the problem. 

Since the book is admittedly and intentionally a synthesis of the work 
of the structural-functionalists, its virtues and weaknesses are primarily 
those of that “school”. The authors state that they “are only too well 
aware of the deep-lying crucial theoretical implications” of their ap- 
proach and that such problems “have only been hinted at rather than 
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explicitly dealt with”. One can accept their contention that this is due 
to the fact that they have intended only an introductory text, yet cer- 
tain of these problems emerge so clearly that the reviewer w ishes that 
the authors had decided to devote a more explicit discussion to them. 
For example there is the problem of social change. The structural-func- 
tional approach has usually tended to be static; and while Bennett and 
Tumin claim to have “woven the theme of change into all the topics 
considered in the book”, this is far more true in a descriptive than in an 
analytical sense. Nevertheless, their treatment of the problem is probably 
as good as that in any other introductory text. A somewhat similar pro- 
blem grows out of their contention that the basic source of “meaning” 
and motivation is to be found in the religious institutions of a society. An 
explicit discussion of the consequences of this point of view for the 
problems of a secularized or secularizing society seems to be called for. 

In view of its orientation and, indeed, because it raises questions like 
those suggested in the foregoing paragraph, Social Life can be unhesita- 
tingly recommended to the teacher who wants an introductory text that 
reflects what is currently going on in Sociology. 


North Texas State Teachers College H. J. Friedsam 


SAMUEL J. Hurwirz: State Intervention in Great Britain: .4 Study of 
Economic Control and Social Response, 1914-1919. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949, Pp., x, 321, $4.00.) 


Dr. Hurwitz, of Brooklyn College, has written a lively description of 
the mobilization of industry and labor in Great Britain during World 
War I. His thesis is that the slogans “Business as Usual” and “Recons- 
truction” best explain the attitude and actions of the British govern- 
ment of the war years. Always reluctantly and always too late, the 
government took long strides towards extensive control of business and 
labor. It talked of reconstruction, of changing the post-war face of 
Great Britain, but at the end of the war, the same old arguments and 
the same old problems remained. Indeed, the war did not reconcile, but 
instead exacerbated the controversies of organized labor and organized 
capital. 

In developing his thesis, Dr. Hurwitz has drawn heavily on memoirs 
of the political figures of the period. Often he uses the pungent and witty 
words of the very players in the drama for an evaluation of their own 
acts and those of their contemporaries. For example, he rekindles the 
fiery Conservative criticisms of David Lloyd George, who emerges 
as an ogre in public and an elf in private. 

At first glance the title of the book would seem to indicate that here 
was an intensive study of a short period. Actually, a moment’s reflection 
will reveal that the subject would be extensively rather than intensively 
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treated within the covers of a three hundred page book. To tell the en- 
tire story of the mobilization and control of labor and industry during 
a great four year conflict would be an assignment for a “task force” 
rather than for one man. But within the ample confines of the problem, 
Dr. Hurwitz has written well and persuasively. 

After examining the actions of the Liberal party in the decade before 
the outbreak of war, the author deals with the mobilization of labor and 
industry for war. He shows how the supply of labor manpower dwind- 
led before the voracious demands of the armed forces, and what exped- 
ients the government used to remedy the situation. The devices for con- 
trolling munitions, coal, shipping, cotton and agriculture are described. 
The reaction of labor and industry to governmental efforts at regulation 
constitutes the last section of the book. 

The author’s footnotes are abundant; his bibliography is voluminous and 
useful. His style is spirited and readable. For an animated account of the 
economic problems confronting a government engaged in a great war, 
the book of Dr. Hurwitz is well worth reading. 


University of Illinois Edward G. Lewis 


Beruin Basi. Cuapman: The Founding of Stillwater. (Oklahoma City: 
Oklahoma City Times-Journal Publishing Co., 1948, Pp., 245, $3.00.) 


This chronicle of the establishment of one of the pioneer settlements 
of north-central Oklahoma is at once a detailed account of dull facts and 
a recitation of interesting incidents occurring during the first years in 
the life of this little city. 

Utilizing material from the National Archives, as well as records of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, Dr. Chapman has told, rather pain stakingly, 
the story of Stillwater from the unauthorized settlement of the “Boomers” 
in 1884 until the incorporation of the town in 1890. 

Hitler’s cry of “lebensraum”, the pressure of population upon desir- 
able land, found expression in Stillwater for it was here that the rail- 
road interests, who wanted to have the Oklahoma lands settled, and the 
cattlemen, who wanted to delay settlement, clashed. Into this broad 
outline of fact, the author has woven a story of the “Boomers”, the peo- 
ple of midwestern states who wanted the territory of Oklahoma opened 
to homestead settlement, the fight of the two townsite companies in 
Stillwater, and finally the beginnings of municipal government. 

The “Boomers” wanted land; no other consideration mattered. The 
Cherokee Indians depended on the United States Government to protect 
them; so it was that in 1884, President Chester A. Arthur issued a pro- 
clamation warning persons not to settle in the territory around Stillwater. 
W. L. Couch and his group surrendered and returned to the states, but 
only five years later, the United States obtained complete control of the 
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land, and was ready to open it to homesteaders. 

Dr. Chapman spends little time discussing the “Sooners” (those who 
crossed the border before the specified time), and instead delves into the 
debate as to the relative importance which the two townsite companies 
had in determining the location of Stillwater. 

The author carefully records the inception of the municipal govern- 
ment and notes some of the problems of the early officials. Several stories 
copied from the Oklahoma Standard show the progressive community 
spirit which the little village had, but they also tell of the trouble en- 
countered by the citizens in raising $10,000 necessary to bring the A and 
M College to the city. 

Dr. Chapman, contributor to numerous historical quarterlies, has made 
an exhaustive study of the settling of the territory around Stillwater, and 
if he does not chronicle the whole story of honesty and greed, of co- 
operation and strife which pervaded the lives of the first settlers, it 
is only because archival records are not conducive to such statements 
and conclusions. 


The University of Texas W. Terrell Blodgett 


M. B. Scunapper (Ed.): The Truman Program (Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1949, Pp., x, 261, $2.95.) 


This small volume consists of selected excerpts from the addresses and 
messages of President Harry S. Truman. Drawing chiefly from the poli- 
tical speeches of the 1948 campaign, but also including some of the princi- 
ple veto and other messages to Congress, the editor has arranged the ma- 
terial in a topical form around the subjects of some of the most prom- 
inent political issues of the day. 

The publishers were fortunate. Had the 1948 election gone differently, 
the book would have received little notice. As it is, the timing is perfect. 
Hitting the market very soon after the surprising election, the book 
should receive attention from both the friends and political enemies 
of the President. 

As stated in the introduction, written by Senator Francis J. Myers, 
and in the preface by the editor, the object of the book is to give the 
public the specific ideas and details of the Truman Program. It was be- 
cause of public acceptance of this program in general, that the election 
resulted in a Truman victory. The excuse for the book (and it is pro- 
bably legitimate) is that the press generally did not provide its readers 
with the text of Truman’s speeches and messages and that his program 
had not been fully and specifically put before the American people. 

In a convenient form the book reveals the nature of the campaign 
conducted by the President. Opening with his acceptance speech at 
Philadelphia, it shows Truman taking advantage of the record of the 
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80th Congress at every opportunity to turn its action or inaction to his 
political advantage. 

It is interesting to read the “folksy” political speeches which apparently 
influenced so many voters. There is a definite difference between the 
style of those speeches and that of the more formal and somewhat stilted 
messages to Congress. Truman, with a style of his own, was at his best 
in “chatting” with the people at the whistle stops. 

Many of the President’s opponents deplored the levity and lack of 
dignity with which his campaign was conducted. More impartial observers 
suggested that his Missourian, mid-western tones required a down-to- 
earth approach to political discussion. His friends argued that he was 
conducting a campaign on the real issues and in taking his program to 
the people he was informing them of matters that had been neglected 
in the coverage of the press. 

Whichever analysis is correct, The Truman Program, as edited and 
published in this volume, will give the reader a better knowledge of the 
attitudes of the President on current problems, and should serve as a 
useful check-sheet at the end of the present session of Congress, on the 
success or failure of the President in obtaining his program from a Demo- 
cratic Congress. 


Texas Technological College J. William Davis 


GREEN Peyton: America’s Heartland: The Southwest. (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1948, Pp., 286, $3.75.) 


The chief reason why this book deserves a serious review is that it is 
the introductory volume to a series on the Southwest being prepared for 
the University of Oklahoma under a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. According to Mr. Peyton, this book is supposed to be a journalistic 
portrait of the Southwest which will give the novice a picture of the 
region and help to tie together the specialized volumes which are to 
follow. That this would be a good way to begin such a series many will 
agree; whether or not Mr. Peyton has succeeded in doing this, however, 
is a more debatable question. 

Mr. Peyton struggles mildly with the question of what the Southwest 
consists of and defines his Southwest as the states of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico. Whether this is the area agreed on 
for this whole series of volumes is not clear. He anticipates that some 
will not think Arkansas and Louisiana should be included and the pre- 
sent reviewer is one of these. Dr. Howard Odum, in his delineation of 
the regions of the United States on a basis of statistical indices for his 
monumental volume Southern Regions, included these two states in the 
Southeast instead of the Southwest. And while some slight case can be 
made for historical continuity of these states with those to the west, it 
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seems to the reviewer that almost anyone reasonably acquainted with all 
five states will agree that differences in climate and topography and in 
more recent history have fashioned institutional patterns and cultural 
standards in these two states which are very different from those of the 
other three. There is no cowboy tradition in these two states, no folk- 
lore of struggle with blizzards or draughts. Instead, there are hurricanes, 
floods, and too much rain. Even oil production is much more localized in 
these two states than in Oklahoma and Texas and has by no means dom- 
inated the cultural pattern in the former states the way it has in the lat- 
ter. For these and other reasons which space will not allow, it is the writer’s 
belief that Mr. Peyton has made a mistake in including Louisiana and 
Arkansas in his volume. 


As stated above, this book is supposed to be a journalistic portrait and 
it is on that basis that it must be judged. In scope of coverage there is 
little to quarrel about. Mr. Peyton deals in some fashion with almost every- 
thing worth mentioning in these five states, including a little history and 
a fair amount of folklore. He claims that the book “is simply an impression 
of the Southwest as I see it, with some observations on its past and its 
future”. If the only purpose of the book was to tell others how the south- 
west looks to Mr. Peyton, there would be no objection to it. However, 
its primary purpose is to introduce and integrate this series, and, as such, 
it should be a reasonably realistic portrait of this area. I am afraid his 
seemingly irrepressible penchant for exaggeration and for colorful writing 
kept him from attaining this objective. 

One senses these exaggerations all through the book but they strike him 
in the face at those points where he is intimately acquainted with what 
Mr. Peyton is describing. For example, in describing New Orleans, he says, 
“Then the depression of 1929 put most of the working population on 
the dole. Hunderds of handsome old houses stood gaunt and empty under 
the bleak rains of winter, their paint peeling, their iron grillwork dis- 
solving into rust. The Crescent City in those days was a place of grey 
memories and genteel want. Its avenues were bare of traffic and pitted 
with craters in which the mud collected.” The writer moved to New 
Orleans from Chicago in January 1932, and a description of the city at 
that time could hardly be farther from the truth than this one. By compar- 
ison to Chicago it was a paradise. The city has a diversified economy 
with relatively little manufacturing, and it was not suddenly swamped 
with unemployment the way industrial centers were. In addition, Huey 
Long’s regime was spending millions of dollars in the construction of 
highways, docks, airports, public buildings, etc., and this made jobs and 
kept buying power flowing. New Orleans, at that time may have been 
a fool’s paradise but it certainly was not a deserted village. 

One may wonder if this penchant for exaggeration did not even lead 
Mr. Peyton to fudge a little in his statement of facts. No flagrant mis- 
statements were noted. However, in describing the opening of the rail- 
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head at Abilene, Kansas, in 1867, for shipping out cattle brought north 
via the Chisholm trail, he says, “By the end of the year 35,000 head of cat- 
tle had traveled north on the new trail . . .” Fred A Shannon, in his 
book The Farmers Last Frontier, claims that about a thousand cars of 
approximately twenty head each were shipped during the first year. 
Coming up the trail and being shipped may be two different things, but 
there is, nevertheless, quite a difference between 20,000 head and 35,000 
head. 

In fact, the author is so loose in his statements that it is often difficult 
to tell what is meant to be a statement of fact and what a poetic allusion. 
For example, in a scope of three pages he makes the following three state- 
ments about the age of the Southwest: “This country actually is older 
than the rest of the nation. It is only he people who are newer.”; “The 
Southwest despite its age is always new.” “It is the site of a most ancient 
memory, the scene of a human past which antedates ourselves.” These 
seemingly contradictory statements are little clearer in context than out 
of it. Just what he is referring to, whether he means to be talking ser- 
iously, and what his authority is for the age of the Southwest, the reader 
is left to surmise. 

Almost on a par with Mr. Peyton’s penchant for exaggeration is his 
tendency to sermonize. Almost everything he describes seems to deserve 
either his praise or his condemnation. The people of Texas certainly need 
a sermon on how to run a university, the people of Dallas may need some 
pointers on how to overcome their cultural inferiority complex and the 
nouveau riche oil men need lessons on how to be elegant without being 
gaudy, but cameras don’t preach, and Mr. Peyton would have done a bet- 
ter portrait if he had done more describing and less moralizing. 

In brief, if you want to know how these five states look and feel to 
Mr. Peyton or if you would like to read a Hollywood travelogue of this 
area, this book is easy and mostly interesting reading. However, as a 
facsimile portrait of the area suitable to introduce a series of books on 
the culture of the Southwest, those who planned this series must have 
hoped for something vastly better. 


Tulane University Harlan W. Gilmore 


Artuur Koestter: Insight and Outlook. (New York: Macmillan, 1949, 
Pp., xi. 442, $5.00.) 


Irwin Edman, one of the very few persons sufficiently gifted to pursue 
the craft of the critic wherever inclination leads, has spoken of Arthur 
Koestler as representing admirable fusion in a mind socially aware, spirit- 
ually sensitive and artistically creative. This judgment, upon recall of 
Dialogue With Death, Darkness at Noon, Scum of the Earth, and Thieves 
in the Night, seems utterly secure. But Insight and Outlook—what a title 
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this would have been for straight Koestler autobiography—reveals this 
author in a completely different role. This is not the vigilant herald in- 
terpreting Spanish Civil War, Russian justice, concentration camp living, 
or birth of Israel. A systembuilder now, he seines in the abyss of an old, 
new problem: what is it that makes a mind act, synthesize, and innovate? 
Readers who have typed Koestler behind his early catchy titles are in 
this book due for a thud. Here is a demonstration of a fertile mind examin- 
ing fertility in the mind—but what comes out, it seems, has very little 
symmetry. Metaphysics, logic, esthetics, sociology of knowledge, physio- 
logical and social psychology, ethics, the product is of all of these, but 
not in form to be synthesis for his crucial problem. Grossly eclectic, docu- 
mentation for his thesis is not easy to track. If much insight was invited, 
it needs sharper channels! I suppose it would now take an active, broadly 
exposed, and thoroughly emancipated European mind to tackle this mind 
problem by free-roaming “systematics.” As with others who have fostered 
synthesis in the grand manner—for example, Sorokin or Toynbee—what 
gives is hard to tune to American ears. It may be that Koestler’s net just 
seems to have rents and to be in large part suspended in midair because 
it really hasn’t been pulled ashore. A volume two is promised for next 
year. The present volume may have suffered unduly since, as Koestler 
acknowledges, he encountered editing problems: when the galleys were 
ready, he handled them on tour as a war correspondent in Palestine. En- 
compassing critical review of what Koestler is about, therefore, must 
follow volume two. What is available does suggest, first off, that it might 
have been better to hold this sprawling manuscript for its companion, 
best to give both of them the treatment given Toynbee: press the catch 
into a convenient two for a quarter can. 


Holding that ultimate test in any psychological theory lies in the border- 
land where loose threads trailing behind psychological symbols join 
realms of biology, Koestler faces the problem of creative mental functions 
by positing, as he identifies them, three ad hoc hypotheses. As near as 
I can see, the first two, more succinctly, are used as postulates; the third, 
as an ad hoc hypothesis, but this point had best be passed to someone bet- 
ter trained in logic. At any rate, here they are: 


The first is the notion of operative fields; that is, plastic patterns of 
behavior and thought, organized according to habit-grown selective rules 
and adaptable within limits to varying situations. The theory embraces 
William James’ “scheme of relations in a stream of consciousness,” 
Kohler’s “gestalt configurations,” and Ogden’s “contexts” as instances 
in a schema of law. The second is the notion of bisociation; that is, 
simultaneous correlation of ye ey in two otherwise independent 
operative fields. Thus, it is claimed that routine adaptations are as- 
sociative (move within the framework of a field) while original adapta- 
tions (creative achievements in art, discovery, certain acts of dreaming, 
etc.) are based on bisociative processes. The third is the assumption that 
disequilibrium from ideational systems in stress leads to conflict be- 
tween self-assertive ( ive-defensive) and self-transcending (inte- 


grative) tendencies of behavior. (These opposing tendencies do not 
express a metaphysical dualism, as in Freud’s Fros and Thanatos, but 
emphasize polarization processes). 
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I believe four points in the above paragraph—frankly, after a tremendous 
amount of digging, I turned back to the preface to lift them—give the 
necessary review typing. To be explicit, the psychological theory oriented 
is buttressed by Koestler’s interpretation of holism in the neurology and 
general biology of Jacques Loeb, Paul Weiss, Lashley, Child, Cannon 
and others. The operative field cue types the approach as developmental 
or experiential—thoroughly so. This grounding lets him use Freud and 
Bergson, for example, and not go shying off into nebulous nativism. The 
association-bisociation contrast as a form for pattern or field theory is 
an interesting one. It is pushed hard as a device to orient perception as 
understanding and as creation. This thread of thought alone deserves iso- 
lation in a full-length essay. The self-assertive self-transcending con- 
trast has the form of the convenient organization-disorganization theory 
of modern personality study and of the sacred-secular theory which has 
been rapidly diffused in contemporary American systematic sociology. 
Koestler is careful at least in implication to use his polar types not as 
boxes but as compass points enclosing ranges within which behavior 
may tend. 

If Insight and Outlook is read in connection with interest in personality 
theory or, more generally, social psychology, it will be easier going if 
chapters 4, 10-11, 13, 17-18 are scanned first. For orderly development 
Gardner Murphy’s recent Personality (New York: Harper, 1947.) should 
preface this. I hope Koestler reads it before the promised volume two is 
released. This for two reasons: because the content is pertinent and then 
because Murphy organizes with the assumption that order aids a reader. 
One can get annoyed by the egotism in Koestler’s: “Thus the present 
volume follows in broad outline the original process of the working- 
out of the theory.” Let him write his fiction as he chooses, in this sort 
of thing he could well go to the school of disciplined scholars: men who 
write in terms of the design of ideas, not their etiology. It is at least to 
his credit that he openly anticipated this charge. I think what he says 
is worth repeating: 

“The usual textbook method is to begin with relatively simple phenom- 
ena and to progress in an orderly fashion to more complex problems. 
But textbooks are post factum rearrangements of long and devious pro- 
cesses of inquiry which as a rule have equally specific and sometime 
abstruse problems as their starting point. The so-called elementary con- 


cepts are at the end, not the beginning, of organic development of 
thought — the condensed drops in an analyst’s retort. 


Well, readers are people too! 


Oklahoma A. and M. College Paul B. Foreman 
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Farrah THompson: Magna Carta: Its Role in the Making of the English 
Constitution 1300-1629. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1948, Pp., 410. $6.50.) 


This work is a sequel to Miss Thompson’s earlier book The First Cen- 
tury of Magna Carta. The present study concerns itself with the use 
made of Magna Carta as a legal document and a source of rights by var- 
ious political, social and economic groups in England from 1300 to 1629. 
Covering the period from the later middle ages to the early Stuart era 
the author traces the attitude of Lawyers, Churchmen, Puritans, and 
Corporations, like the City of London, towards the provisions of the Great 
Charter. During this period there was of necessity a shift of emphasis 
and interpretation, but the net result of Miss Thompson’s study is to 
impress the reader with the vitality and importance of the concept of 
Magna Carta as a realistic and continuing influence in English historic 
development. The work is in the tradition of careful scholarship and re- 
search which has made its author one of the leading authorities in the 
field. Welcomed by experts as a painstakingly documented study, the 
book will also be useful to younger scholars in the field. Students of 
Law and Government as well as those of History will find Miss Thomp- 
son’s book definitive and illuminating. A series of Appendixes contain- 
ing the original text of the third revision of the Charter (February 11, 
1225) plus quotations from other related contemporary documents add 
to the value of this book. 


The University of Texas ; H. Malcolm Macdonald 


Francis Butter Simkins: The South Old And New: A History, 1820- 
1947. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1947, Pp., xvi, 527, $6.00.) 


Regional histories are not easy to write, for there is always the likeli- 
hood that having finished his work, the author will find that he has not 
actually written a regional history, but rather, a national history with a 
regional emphasis. This criticism has frequently been leveled at William 
B. Hesseltine’s The South in American History. Professor Simkins’ his- 
tory cannot justifiably be so criticized; The South Old and New is truly 
a regional history. The author begins his narrative with the Missouri 
Compromise since it was then that sectionalism first arose over slavery. 
Scant space is allotted to the ante-bellum period of sectional controversy 
and to the Civil War; in 162 of 491 pages Professor Simkins reaches Ap- 
pomattox. He explains that he emphasizes the post-war period “because 
for the most part it has been neglected by historians.” In spite of its 
brevity, the pre-1865 sketch affords sufficient historical background for 
intelligent appreciation of the New South. 

For the most part, the author presents his material factually and forth- 
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rightly; yet he offers numerous opinions, attitudes, and interpretations 
with vigorous terseness of style. Many of the opinions are likely to be 
at variance with those of the reader, irrespective of the reader’s origin, 
sectionally speaking. Abraham Lincoln was a “casuist of skill”, given to 
“double talk.” He probably planned deliberately to enrage the South 
and thus provoke the Fort Sumter attack. “Behind the white face and 
black beard of a St. John the Baptist was the statesman willing to use 
the methods by which great leaders of modern times have built or main- 
tained empires. This meant nothing less than imposing forcibly the will 
of the strong upon the weak. With Lincoln the word was ‘charity to all 
men,’ the reality of ‘blood and iron.’” The Freedmen’s Bureau and the 
Black Codes were both “wise attempts to meet the realities of Negro 
life.” Congressional reconstruction was characterized by a number of 
“constructive achievements.” Chapter xxiv, “The Negro Contrast,” is 
admirably done; both the zealous N. A. A. C. P. adherent and the champ- 
ion < f white supremacy might receive considerable enlightenment from 
open-minded perusal of this chapter. One of Professor Simkins’ most 
interesting chapters is entitled “Twentieth-Century Politics”; it is an ex- 
cellent and concise summary of recent political developments. 

In writing his history, the author, especially in the first part of the 
book, has relied heavily upon several standard secondary works; the 
first two hundred pages contain over one hundred footnotes wherein 
the expression “cited in” is used. The debt acknowledged to Samuel Eliot 
Morison and Henry Steele Commager’s The Growth of the American 
Republic, to Clement Eaton’s Freedom of Thought in the Old South, 
and to J. G. Randall’s The Civil War and Reconstruction is not incon- 
siderable. Although a few minor errors crept into the text, on the whole 
the proofreaders did a commendable job. Like so many current texts 
in the field of American history, this one contains an elaborate and ex- 
cellent chapter bibliography; in fact so excellent is the bibliography that 
one can but wonder whether it is to be regarded as representing works 
actually examined or as a conscientious compilation of pertinent materials. 

The volume is handsomely printed and remarkably well illustrated. 
The detailed table of contents with page references is a real convenience. 
The index is adequate. 


University of Texas Wiley W. Jenkins 


James T. SHOTWELL AND Marina Satvin: Lessons on Security and Dis- 
armament from the History of the League of Nations. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949, Pp., 149, $2.25.) 


This little volume was published for The Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace by King’s Crown Press. The authors—Dr. Shotwell 
is now President of the Endowment and Miss Salvin is Lecturer in Govern- 
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ment at Barnard College—had as their purpose, first, to correct the too 
general impression that the work of the League of Nations was entirely 
a failure and, second, to give brief accounts of some of the League’s 
activities and work that might have a “practical bearing upon the work 
of the United Nations” in the realm of security and prevention of war. 

To accomplish these ends the authors prepared, first, brief comments 
upon methods and instruments under the League, including such topics 
as a comparison of the Covenant with the Charter, armaments, the Pro- 
tocol of Geneva, and the treaty to develop the means for preventing war. 
Next they made a survey of disputes before the League Council; and, 
lastly, they made special studies of the Manchurian incident and the Ethio- 
pian War. In this manner the reader is able, in brief compass, to gain a 
clear picture of the successes and failures and the strong and weak points 
of the League in its attempts to grapple with situations comparable to 
those that the United Nations already has had or in time may be expected 
to face. Some pertinent documents relating to the League’s efforts to pre- 
vent war make up the appendix. 


The University of Texas Charles A. Timm 


Wituiam Voert: Road to Survival. (New York: Sloane Inc., 1948, Pp., 
335, $4.00.) 


With all our boasted achievements of this modern scientific age, we 
are still completely dependent on biotic processes to transform solar 
energy into forms usable by man. Consequently, we must be concerned 
with both the number of persons dependent on this process and the effect 
of man’s activities on the powers of the land to sustain it. 

Thus our influence on the biotic potential and the rate of increase in 
the world’s population must be of serious concern. So far it appears that 
scientific discovery, invention, and industrialization are increasing both 
our rate of extraction of the earth’s life giving powers and the rate of 
population increase, hastening the day when starvation will embrace 
those remaining areas that so far have escaped her withering caress. 

Desert waste seems to be the inevitable consequence of soil exhaustion 
and depletion of water resources which have, so far, been the result of 
man’s struggle for an expanding economy and an ever rising standard of 
living. 

Scientific skill in destroying one another in our struggle for control of 
these very life sustaining powers may be an unwitting ally of starvation 
in creating balance. 

Engineering efforts at erosion and flood control have been mostly a 
dis-service. Plant breeders have improved the depleting processes. Our 
inclination to spend our own resources in lifting the level of nutrition 
of the rest of the world not only is reducing our reserve, but is expand- 
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ing the population in countries so aided still further beyond the ability of 
their land resources to support them. 

This is the challenge presented in “Road to Survival”. The recom- 
mended cure is deliberate control of population numbers and a more 
understanding conservation program. The author is far from optimistic 
concerning our effectiveness in applying the remedy. 

The account of the situation is abundantly supported by historic evi- 
dence and first hand observation. The author’s professional training and 
opportunity for extensive experience in the biological and conservation 
field, together with his considerable ability to interpret and describe what 
he sees in vivid terms, make the report interesting and impressive. 

The volume sparkles with such striking comments as: — “the steel ax 
was one of the first and most destructive tools brought to America”. 
“An ecological birth control is badly needed”. “Man’s most damaging 
effect is shattering the hydrologic cycle”. “To reduce, temporarily, 
floods by building a series of dams that would permanently submerge 
some of the richest lands in the world would seem to compound the 
foolishness. We have not ended erosion loss so why bury good land 
under water”. “Our subsidized stockmen and sheep herders are ecological 
incompetents”’. 

One must admit there is much truth in this fearful indictment. And the 
replies of soil scientists, while holding out some hope in the field of bio- 
tic balance, have not fully met the challenge. We may be able, through 
intelligent control of population increase in our own country and con- 
tinued improvement in the field of soil productivity, indefinitely to post- 
pone a crisis. But what guarantee have we that the rest of the world will 
leave us undisturbed to enjoy the fruits of our scientific achievements in 
nutrition, food resource conservation and population control? 

Soil scientists include birth control in their forecast of adequacy of 
actual and potential food resources. But they are almost as skeptical as 
is author Vogt, of our willingness to adjust our social, economic, and 
political thinking to the store of resources on which our food supply 
depends. 


University of Missouri O. R. Johnson 


RicuHarp Cartton Snyper AND H. Husert Witson: Roots of Political 
Behavior: Introduction to Government and Politics. (New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1949, Pp., ix, 694, $5.25.) 


Professors Snyder and Wilson present a fresh and invigorating approach 
to the study of political behavior and institutions. A keen sense of se- 
lectivity, timeliness, extensive coverage, and balance, make this collec- 
tion of selected readings a helpful tool for teachers and students. 

Similar collections of this type have been, for the most part, rather 
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limited in scope, for they contain readings only in the field of govern- 
ment and politics, i. e., selected readings under such headings as political 
parties, congress, judicial review, federalism, etc. Such a limited institu- 
tional and functional approach has narrowed the vision of political scien- 
tists. In fact, many have attempted to isolate government and politics 
by disregarding the other related social sciences. In Roots of Political 
Behavior this weakness has been overcome by considering government 
and politics as only one branch of the social sciences. The authors strive 
for a conception of unity by emphasizing that “a truly sophisticated un- 
derstanding of political behavior and processes requires the use of materials 
from all the social sciences. Economics, demography, anthropology, psy- 
chology, sociology—all have a contribution to make.” For this approach 
the authors are to be complimented, and their interpretation should in- 
fluence similar publications in the future. 

The first section entitled “The Human Equation in Politics” includes 
such selections as Don’t Blame It on Human Nature by Hadley Cantril, 
and I’m Not Sticking My Neck Out by Granville Hicks. From the hu- 
man equation an easy transition is made to readings on the state, govern- 
ment, and the nature of politics. The sociological view is presented by 
Gerhart H. Saenger’s Social Status and Political Behavior, and other selec- 
tions. The economic factors are illustrated in part by C. A. Beard’s 
Economic and Political Realities, and R. A. Brady’s Economic Power: 
‘Who Controls, and to What End?’ Well selected readings on demo- 
graphy, science, regionalism, ideology, and the American character pro- 
vide a synthesis for analyzing the forces and factors behind political be- 
havior and institutions. 

This selection of readings could be used profitably as a text for the 
integrated social science course, and as a supplementary text in the intro- 
ductory course in political science. 


Southern Methodist University W. E. Benton 


Lronarp W. Doos: Public Opinion and Propaganda. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1948, Pp., 600, $3.75.) 


The field of public opinion and propaganda is the joint property of 
the psychologist, the sociologist, and the political scientist. In Public 
Opinion and Propaganda, Leonard W. Doob has given us the field ac- 
cording to the psychologist. He is a faithful psychologist throughout, 
starting his readers off in an early chapter with such features of the 
psychological vocabulary as a definition of the terms personality, habits, 
attitudes, drives. After defining public opinion in a manner not different 
from most writers on the subject, he gives a chapter on how persons 
acquire their basic attitudes. A chapter on the “Behavior of Public 
Opinion” attempts to handle this subject in such psychological terms as 
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rationalization, displacement, projection, etc. The remaining sixteen 
chapters deal with the mechanics of public opinion polling, propaganda, 
and the media of communication. 

The four chapters on public opinion polls analyze clearly the dif- 
ficulties in the way of valid polling. These chapters, written well before 
1948—the year of disaster for the pollsters—offer more ideas on what 
may have led the polls astray than any of the post-election guesses of 
the pollsters themselves. 

The seven chapters dealing with propaganda give it a rather lengthy 
treatment with particular reference to the psychological aspects. A 
concluding chapter on “The Value of Analysis” adds a touch of originality 
to the work and sets forth clearly the imposing obstacles to the scientific 
study of public opinion. 

Mr. Doob’s work is clearly the best textbook treatment of public 
opinion. The great merits of the book are its effort at precise definition, 
its tough-minded criticism of much of the fuzzy thinking in the field, 
and the convincing attempt to set forth systematically the questions 
to which students of public opinion must address themselves. The author’s 
efforts along these lines are so successful that one is appalled by the 
sketchiness of our exact knowledge. 

If Doob is correct in his assumption that we must begin with a study 
of individual psychology, it is surely an impressive task to discuss the 
effects of the slogans disseminated by a propagandist and the analysis 
of the effect of the slogan—if any—on several million individuals whose 
varying personality structures will call forth differing responses to the 
same stimuli. 


University of Alabama Donald S. Strong 
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Annals of The American Academy of Political and Social Science: Re- 
shaping Our Immigration Policy. (Philadelphia, The Annals, March 
1949, Pp., 259, $2.00.) 
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Appleby, Paul H.: Policy and Administration. (University, University of 
Alabama Press, 1949, Pp., 173, $2.50.) 


Bishop, C. K.: Lots of Land. (Austin, Steck Co., 1949, Pp., 307, $3.00.) 


Blanche, E. F.: You Can’t Win. (Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1949, 
Pp., 155, $2.00.) 


Britt, S. H.: Social Psychology of Modern Life, Revised Edition. (New 
York, Rinehart & Co., 1949, Pp., 703, $4.50.) 


Campbell, Persia: The Consumer Interest. (New York, Harper & Bros., 
1949, Pp., 660, $4.50.) 


Cortney, Philip: The Economic Munich. (New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1949, Pp., 262, $3.75.) 


Fainsod, M. and Gordon, L.: Government and the American Economy. 
Revised Edition. (New York, W. W. Norton, 1949, Pp., 935, $4.90.) 


Griffith, Beatrice: American Me. (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1948, 
Pp., 341, $3.50.) 


Griffith, E. S. (Ed.): Research in Political Science. (Chapel Hill, Univ. 
of North Carolina Press, 1949, Pp., 238, $3.00.) 


Gyorgy, Andrew: Governments of Danubian Europe. (New York, 
Rinehart & Co., 1949, Pp., 376, $4.00.) 


Hall, F. P., Sikes, P. S., Stoner, J. E., and Wormuth, F. P.: American 
National Government. (New York, Harper & Bros., 1949, Pp., 588. 
$4.00. ) 


Hoffsommer, Harold: Regional Research Cooperation. (Chapel Hill, 
Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1949, Pp., 136, $2.50.) 


Hollingshead, A. B.: Elmtown’s Youth. (New York, John Wiley Sons, 
1949, Pp., 480, $5.00.) 
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Lee, A. McC. and Lee, E. B.: Social Problems in America. (New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1949, Pp., 741, $4.00.) 


Lindesmith, A. R. and Strauss, A. L.: Social Psychology. (New York, 
Dryden Press, 1949, Pp., 549, $4.50.) 


Link, E. M.: The Emancipation of the Austrian Peasant 1740-1798. (New 
York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1949, Pp., 204, $3.00.) 


Liveley, R. A.: The South in Action. (Chapel Hill, Univ. of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1949, Pp., 98, $1.25.) 


Macdonald, Austin F.: Latin American Politics and Government. (New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1949, Pp., 642, $4.50.) 


Macdonald, H. M.; Webb, W. D.; Lewis, E. G.; and Strauss, William 
L.: Outside Readings in American Government. (New York, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1949, Pp., 869. $2.75.) 


Marriott, Alice: The Valley Below. (Norman, Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 
1949, Pp., 243, $3.00.) 


Paulousky, Michel N.: Chinese-Russian Relations. (New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949, Pp., 194, $3.75.) 


Sabiston, D. and Hiller, M.: Towards Better Race Relations. (New York, 
Women’s Press, 1949, Pp., 190, $2.50.) 


Stouffer, Samuel A. & Associates: The American Soldier—Adjustments 
During Army Life. (Studies in Social Psychology in World War II, 
Vol I. Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1949, Pp., 599, $7.50.) 


Settle, M. L. and Settle, R. W.: Empire on Wheels. (Palo Alto, Stanford 
Univ. Press, 1949, Pp., 153, $3.50.) 


Shister, Joseph: Economics of the Labor Market. (New York, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Pp., 590.) 


Shotwell, James and Salvin, Marina: Lessons on Security and Disarma- 
ment. (New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1949, Pp., 149, $2.25.) 


Spitz, David: Patterns of Anti-Democratic Thought. (New York, Mac- 
Millan Co., 1949, Pp., 304, $4.50.) 
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Tappan, P. W.: Juvenile Delinquency. (New York, McGraw-Hill Co., 
- 1949, Pp., 613, $5.00.) 


Wagley, Charles and Galvao, Eduardo: The Tenetehara Indians of Brazil. 
(New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1949, Pp., 200, $3.75.) 


Warne, C. E. and Associates: Labor in Post-War America. (New York, 
Remsen Press, 1949, Pp., 765.) 


Williams, Elgin: The Animating Pursuits of Speculation. (New York, 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1949, Pp., 230, $3.25.) 


Wilson, L. and Kolb, W. L.: Sociological Analysis. (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1949, Pp., 866.) 


Wormuth, F. D.: Origins of Modern Constitutionalism. (New York. 
arper & Bros., 1949, Pp., 243, $3.00.) 








News Notes 


The Second Annual Accounting Conference was conducted at the 
A. and M. College of Texas April 26-27, under the chairmanship of S. R. 
Harwell, Controller, Magnolia Petroleum Company. Among the papers 
presented were: “Accounting Concepts in an Expanding Economy,” 
Hermann C. Miller, Chairman of the Accounting Department at Ohio 
State University; “Inventory Valuation,” Virgil S. Tilly, Partner, W. O. 
Ligon & Company; “The Importance of Accounting in Public Relations,” 
Christian E. Jarchow, Vice President and Controller, International Har- 
vester Company; “The Challenges and Opportunities in Financial Report- 
ing,” Maurice H. Stans, Partner, Alexander Grant and Company; “The 
Influence of Taxes on Management Decisions,” T. Dwight Williams, Part- 
ner, T. Dwight Williams & Company; “A Labor Representative Views 
Accounting Reports,” Stanley H. Ruttenberg, Director, Department of 
Education and Research, Congress of Industrial Organizations; “Account- 
ants’ Long Form Report,” Marquis G. Eaton, Partner, Eaton and Huddle; 
“Standard Costs and Their Uses in Accounting,” W. B. McFarland, Head 
of the Research Staff, National Association of Cost Accountants; and 
“Internal Auditing—a Tool of Management,” Earle H. Cunningham, Gen- 
eral Auditor, General Motors Corporation. 

President Frank C. Bolton, of the A. and M. College of Texas, gave the 
address of welcome; discussion leaders included Dean O. J. Curry of the 
School of Business of North Texas State College and Profesor Reginald 
Rushing, Head of the Department of Accounting and Finance, Texas 
Technological College. Local arrangements committees included Walter 
S. Manning, T. D. Ledbetter, David Sharp, Robert P. Wood, E. S. Pack- 
enham, Edwin C. Cass, Nelson D. Durst, Bishop Clements, Robert M. 
Stevenson, Lucian Morgan, Wendell R. Horsley, and T. W. Leland. 


The Oklahoma Institute of International Relations presented its twelfth 
annual program June 12-17 at the University of Oklahoma. Lectures in- 
cluded: “The Future of Germany,” Charles LaFollette; “New Factors in 
United States-Latin American Relations,” A. N. Christensen, professor of 
political science, University of Minnesota; “The Nightmare of American 
Foreign Policy,” Edgar Ansel Mowrer; “India and the International 
Scene,” Amiya Chakravarty, University of Calcutta; and “Russia and 
World Security,” George Reavey, English publicist. Roundtable sessions 
each morning were led by one of the visiting lecturers and a member of 
the University faculty; panel members included Percy Buchanan, profes- 
sor of history; N. A. Court, professor of mathematics; Howard Eaton, 
professor of philosophy; Cortez Ewing, research professor of government; 
Max Moorhead, assistant professor of history; and Oliver Benson, profes- 
sor of government, who also served as Director of the Institute. 
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Dr. Roscoe C. Martin, professor of political science at the University 
of Alabama and director of the Bureau of Public Administration, has been 
appointed chairman of the department of political science at Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. 


Mr. L. E. Storey, associate professor of political science, Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute, was program chairman of the social science section, 
Louisiana Academy of Sciences, which met in Lafayette, April 1-2; Assist- 
ant Professor Allen Z. Gammage read a paper on “Dueling” and Assistant 
Professor John B. Clark presented a study of “English Safeguards of Trial 
Procedure in the Napoleonic Code.” Professor G. W. McGinty, of the 
same institution, read a paper on “Twentieth Century Louisiana” before 
the Louisiana Historical Society, New Orleans, February 22; Professor 
McGinty also appeared on the program of the Louisiana College Confer- 
ence at Hammond, March 5. 


Dr. James E. Montgomery, associate professor of sociology, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, has been awarded a Social Science Research Council 
postdoctoral training fellowship for study at Cornell University during 
the spring semester of 1949. A specialist in rural community study, he 
will work chiefly in rural social organization, sampling theory and research 
design. 


Dr. Ward Morton, associate professor of political science, University of 
Arkansas, has accepted a position with Illinois Southern University, Car- 
bondale. The department of history and political science at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas announces other staff changes as follows: Dr. Robert 
Reeser and Dr. Richard Hostetter, promoted to associate professor; Cap- 
tain John Hamilton, promoted to assistant professor; Dr. Franklin Bridge, 
appointed as assistant professor. Mr. William Highsmith, of Louisiana 
State University, will join the staff effective in September 1949. 


Dr. Dorsey D. Jones, Head of the Department of History and Political 
Science, University of Arkansas, was reelected for the fifth year as Editor 
of the Arkansas Historical Quarterly. Dr. Henry M. Alexander, of the 
same department, was renamed Secretary-Treasurer, also for the fifth 
successive year. 


The department of government, University of Oklahoma, has added 
two new staff members: Mr. H. O. Waldby, of the University of Michi- 
gan, and Mr. Malcolm Parsons, University of Illinois; both begin service 
in September in the rank of instructor. 


Professor Richard J. Russell, Head of the Department of Geography, 
Louisiana State University, has been appointed Dean of the Graduate 
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School at that institution. He begins his new duties in July 1949. 


Dr. Fred B. Kniffen, professor of geography, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, will teach in the summer session at the University of California, 
Berkeley. Dr. Kniffen is currently sponsoring a series of graduate research 
projects in the cultural geography of Louisiana under a grant from the 
Office of Naval Research. Assistant Professor Robert C. West, of the 
same department, is spending the summer in Colombia in a study of colo- 
nial mining. 


Mr. George Stokes has been added to the staff of Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana, as instructor in geography. He will 
take up his duties in September. Mr. Stokes has served in the same capac- 
ity teaching summer session courses at Louisiana State University. 


The department of accounting, Oklahoma A. and M. College, an- 
nounces the promotion of J. R. Vandegrift to the rank of associate pro- 
fessor. Professor B. F. Harrison, of the same department, served as dis- 
cussion leader at the Graduate Study Conference for Certified Public 
Accountants, held at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston in June. 








The Association 


The Southwestern Social Science Association held its annual convention on Friday 
and Saturday, April 15-16, at Fort Worth, Texas. The following program was pre- 
sented: 


FRIDAY, APRIL 15, 9:00 A. M. 
ACCOUNTING Hotel Texas, Centennial Room Number 1 
Chairman: John A. White, University of Texas 
1. Accounting of Social Security, Z. E. Avery, Manager, Field Office, Social 
Security Administration, Fort Worth, Texas 
Discussion Leader: J. Marvin Sipe, Universtiy of Houston 
. A Uniform Plan for Teaching Elementary Accounting Within the College 
or University, Zeb Freeman, Southern Methodist University 
Discussion Leader: Nelson G. Sullivan, North Texas State College 
. Corporate Reorganizations under Chapter X of the Bankruptcy Act, Reginald 
Rushing, Texas a College 
Discussion Leader: Robert H. Lamberton, Texas Christian University 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS Hotel Texas, Centennial Room Number 2 
Chairman: L. P. Gabbard, Texas A. and M. College 
Regional Research 
Paper: A Workable Concept of, and Basis for, Regional Research in Agri- 
cultural Economics in Relation to Work at State Experiment Stations, 
Peter Nelson, Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Panel Discussion on Regional Research 
General remarks and panel leader, R. D. Lewis, Texas A. and M. College 
Financing Regional Research, Joseph Ackerman, Farm Foundation 
Organization for Regional Reames J. Hoyle Southern, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics 
Publishing and Disseminating Regional Research Results, K. C. Davis, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Floor Discussion 
Marketing Research 
Paper: Marketing Research—Desirable Objectives and Techniques, W. E. 
Paulson, Texas A. and M. College 
Discussion Leader: M.D. Woodin, Louisiana State University 
AMERICAN BUSINESS WRITING ASSOCIATION First Christian Church, 2nd 
Floor Front, North Room 
Chairman: Baker Horning, University of Oklahoma 
10-10:30 A. M. 
American Business Writing Association _— and get-together 
10:30-12 M. 
Current Problems in the Teaching of Business Writing, C. R. Anderson, Univer- 
sity of Illinois 
Discussion 
BUREAUS OF BUSINESS or. Hotel Texas, Rooms 3-4 
9:30 A. M. 
Chairman: Ralph L. Edgel, University of New Mexico 
Round Table Discussion: Developing Estimates of Income Payments for Coun- 
ties 
Discussion Leaders: Paul Brann, University of Arkansas 
Francis Cella, University of Oklahoma 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION Hotel Texas, Keystone Room 
8:45 A. M. 
Chairman: Claude B. Tate, Texas State College for Women 
1. The Status of Introduction to Business in Colleges and Universities, Vernon 
V. Payne, New Mexico Highlands University 
2. The First Course in Marketing, Karl D. Reyer, Louisiana State Universi 
3. Trends in Management Education, Edward G. Cornelius, Louisiana Poly- 
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technic Institute 
4. Current Employer-Employee Relations, E. C. Burris, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College 
ECONOMICS Hotel Texas, Cactus Room 


9:00 A. M. 
Chairman: H.R. Mundhenke, Texas Christian University 
1. Inflation and Government Policy, H. L. McCracken, Louisiana State Univer- 


sity 
2. Competition as a Concept and a Guide to Policy, F. Howard Forsyth, Trinity 
University 
3. Discussion 
Intermission 
10:30 A. M. 
Chairman: A. S. Lang, Baylor Universi 
1. Empirical Studies and the New Economics, C. E. Ayres, University of Texas 
2. The Folklore of Monopoly, R. B. Melton, North Texas State Teachers College 
3. Discussion 


GEOGRAPHY First Christian Church, 2nd 
Floor Front, South Room 
Chairman: John W. Morris, og ot Oklahoma 
1. New Gulf, Texas: The World’s Largest Sulphur Mine, John I. Stroup, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
2. Taconite and the Steel ~All Allen Rodgers, University of Oklahoma 
3. Development of the Magnesium Industry in the United States, E. E. Keso, 
Oklahoma A. and M. Coll 
4. Notes on Industrial IWater Supplies, Carol Y. Mason, University of Tulsa 
5. The Use of Aerial Photography in Cultural Studies, George A. Stokes, Louis- 
iana State University 
Negroes in the North, Robert L. Britton, Marshall College 
GOVERNMENT Blackstone Hotel, Room 1610 
10:00 A. M. 
Chairman: Joseph C. Pray, University of Oklahoma 
General Topic: The Introductory Course in Government 
Paper: The Case Method of Study for the Introductory Course, Russell H. Bar- 
rett, University of Kansas 
Discussion Leader: Byron R. Abernethy, Texas Technological College 
Round Table Discussion of the Problems and Nature of the Introductory Course 
Panel: Guy R. Donnell, Oklahoma A. and M. Co 
H. Malcolm MacDonald, University of Texas 
Alden L. Powell, Louisiana State University 
Dick Smith, John Tarleton College 
Brent C. Tarter, East Texas State Teachers College 
Hugo Wall, University of Wichita 


HISTORY Blackstone Hotel, Room 416 
9:30 A. M. 
Chairman: Nelson Klose, Central State 
1. The Cities on the Plains Studies, George R. Woolfolk, Prairie View University 
Discussion Leader: J. L. Clark, Houston State Teachers College 
2. Study in Urban Problems of the City of El Paso, J. L. Waller, College of 


a 


Mines and ee, 
Discussion Leader: Ralph L. Lynn, Baylor University 
SOCIOLOGY First Christian Church, 2nd 


Floor Front, Center Room 
8:30 A. M. 
Chairman: Mattie Lloyd Wooten, Texas State College for Women 
Organization, appointment of oe announcements, etc. 
9:00 
Chairman: O.D. Duncan, Oklahoma A. and M. College 
General Topic: Social Psychology 
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. Socio-Psychological Integration of a French-Speaking Section of Louisaina. 
Vernon Parenton, Louisiana State University 
The Social Psychology of Jean Paul Sartre, Franz Adler, University of Arkan- 


sas 
. Attitude and Overt Bebavior as Expressed by Employment Policies of Texas 
Manufacturers with Regard to Negro Workers, H. A. Bullock, Prairie View 
University 
10:45 A. M. 
Chairman: J. J. Rhyne, Oklahoma University 
General Topic: Preprofessional Training for Sociology Students 
Round Table Discussion: George H. Fink, Texas State College for Women 
FRIDAY, APRIL 15 — LUNCHEONS 
BUREAUS OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 
12:15 P. M. 


Round Table discussion of Ways of Securing Outside Financial Assistance for 
Bureau Projects 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION Hotel Texas, Longhorn Room 
12:05 P. M. 
Chairman: James B. Trant, Louisiana State Universi 
1. Commercial Banking Today — “Free” or “Privileged?” — Burton H. Gilder- 
sleeve, University of Oklahoma 


2. Central Banking Today, Watrous H. Irons, Vice-President, The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas 


SOCIOLOGY Y. W. C. A. Dining Hall 
12:00 M. 
Chairman: Mattie Lloyd Wooten, Texas State College for Women 
Sociological Aspects of a Mental Health Program, Ernest W. Burgess, University 
of Chicago. (Dr. Burgess’ visit is sponsored by the Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene, of the University of Texas, in cooperation with the Southwestern 
Sociological Society.) % 
FRIDAY, APRIL 15, 2:00 P. M. 
ACCOUNTING Hotel Texas, Ball Room A 
Chairman: E. A. Saliers, Louisiana State University 
1. Investigations Concerning the Funds Statement, Allen T. Steele, University of 
Tulsa 


Discussion Leader: T. W. Leland, Texas A. and M. College 
The Teaching of Accounting Procedures, Frank D. Graydon, _ of 
Texas 
Discussion Leader: George W. Hindman, Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers College 
What Shall We Teach in Intermediate Accounting, James Harmeyer, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico 
Discussion Leader: E. C. Henke, Baylor University 
Section Business Meeting 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS Hotel Texas, Ball Room B 
Chairman: O. B. Brown, University of Arkansas 
Agricultural Outlook 
Paper: Some Considerations Relating to the Longer Run Outlook for South- 
western Agriculture, O. V. Wells, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Panel Discussion on Outlook 
General remarks and panel leader, L. S. Ellis, University of Arkansas 
Frank D. Barlow, Louisiana State University 
C. H. Bates, Texas A. and M. ye 
R. B. Marshall, Oklahoma A. and M. College 
T. C. Richardson, The Farmer-Stockman 
Floor discussion 
Section Business Meeting 
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technic Institute 
4. Current Employer-Employee Relations, E. C. Burris, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College 
ECONOMICS Hotel Texas, Cactus Room 


9:00 A. M. 
Chairman: H.R. Mundhenke, Texas Christian University 
1. Inflation and Government Policy, H. L. McCracken, Louisiana State Univer- 


sity 
2. Competition as a Concept and a Guide to Policy, F. Howard Forsyth, Trinity 
University 
3. Discussion 
Intermission 
10:30 A. M. 
Chairman: A. S. Lang, Baylor Universi 
1. Empirical Studies and the New Economics, C. E. Ayres, University of Texas 
2. The Folklore of Monopoly, R. B. Melton, North Texas State Teachers College 
3. Discussion 


GEOGRAPHY First Christian Church, 2nd 


Floor Front, South Room 
Chairman: John W. Morris, Unive ot Oklahoma 
1. New Gulf, Texas: The World’s Largest Sulphur Mine, John I. Stroup, 
Oklahoma A. and M. Co 
2. Taconite and the Steel Industry, Allen Rodgers, University of Oklahoma 
3. Development of the Magnesium Industry in the United States, E. E. Keso, 
Oklahoma A. and M. Coll 
4. Notes on Industrial Water Supplies, Carol Y. Mason, University of Tulsa 
5. The Use of Aerial Photography in Cultural Studies, George A. Stokes, Louis- 
iana State University 
Negroes in the North, Robert L. Britton, Marshall College 
GOVERNMENT Blackstone Hotel, Room 1610 
10:00 A. M. 
Chairman: Joseph C. Pray, University of Oklahoma 
General Topic: The Introductory Course in Government 
Paper: The Case Method of Study for the Introductory Course, Russell H. Bar- 
rett, University of Kansas 
Discussion Leader: Byron R. Abernethy, Texas Technological College 
Round Table Discussion of the Problems and Nature of the Introductory Course 
Panel: Guy R. Donnell, Oklahoma A. and M. Co 
H. Malcolm MacDonald, University of Texas 
Alden L. Powell, Louisiana State University 
Dick Smith, John Tarleton College 
Brent C. Tarter, East Texas State Teachers College 
Hugo Wall, University of Wichita 


HISTORY Blackstone Hotel, Room 416 
9:30 A. M. 
Chairman: Nelson Klose, Central State Co’ 
1. The Cities on the Plains Studies, George R. Woolfolk, Prairie View University 
Discussion Leader: J. L. Clark, Houston State Teachers College 
2. Study in Urban Problems of the City of El Paso, J. L. Waller, College of 


a 


Mines and meg pees 
Discussion Leader: Ralph L. Lynn, Baylor University 
SOCIOLOGY First Christian Church, 2nd 


Floor Front, Center Room 
8:30 A. M. 
Chairman: Mattie Lloyd Wooten, Texas State College for Women 
Organization, appointment of oi announcements, etc. 
9:00 
Chairman: O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma A. and M. College 
General Topic: Social Psychology 
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. Socio-Psychological Integration of a French-Speaking Section of Louisaina. 
Vernon Parenton, Louisiana State University 
The Social Psychology of Jean Paul Sartre, Franz Adler, University of Arkan- 


sas 
. Attitude and Overt Bebavior as Expressed by Employment Policies of Texas 
Manufacturers with Regard to Negro Workers, H. A. Bullock, Prairie View 
University 
10:45 A. M. 
Chairman: J. J. Rhyne, Oklahoma University 
General Topic: Preprofessional Training for Sociology Students 
Round Table Discussion: George H. Fink, Texas State College for Women 
FRIDAY, APRIL 15 — LUNCHEONS 
BUREAUS OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 
12:15 P. M. 


Round Table discussion of Ways of Securing Outside Financial Assistance for 
Bureau Projects 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION Hotel Texas, Longhorn Room 
12:05 P. M. 
Chairman: James B. Trant, Louisiana State Universi 
1. Commercial Banking Today — “Free” or “Privileged?” — Burton H. Gilder- 
sleeve, University of Oklahoma 
2. Central Banking Today, Watrous H. Irons, Vice-President, The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas 
SOCIOLOGY Y. W. C. A. Dining Hall 
12:00 M. 
Chairman: Mattie Lloyd Wooten, Texas State College for Women 
Sociological Aspects of a Mental Health Program, Ernest W. Burgess, University 
of Chicago. (Dr. Burgess’ visit is a by the Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene, of the University of Texas, in cooperation with the Southwestern 
Sociological Society.) i 
FRIDAY, APRIL 15, 2:00 P. M. 
ACCOUNTING Hotel Texas, Ball Room A 
Chairman: E. A. Saliers, Louisiana State University 
1. Investigations Concerning the Funds Statement, Allen T. Steele, University of 
Tulsa 
Discussion Leader: T. W. Leland, Texas A. and M. a 
The Teaching of Accounting Procedures, Frank D. Graydon, University of 
Texas 
Discussion Leader: George W. Hindman, Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers College 
What Shall We Teach in Intermediate Accounting, James Harmeyer, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico 
Discussion Leader: E. C. Henke, Baylor University 
Section Business Meeting 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS Hotel Texas, Ball Room B 
Chairman: O. B. Brown, University of Arkansas 
Agricultural Outlook 
Paper: Some Considerations Relating to the Longer Run Outlook for South- 
western Agriculture, O. V. Wells, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Panel Discussion on Outlook 
General remarks and panel leader, L. S. Ellis, University of Arkansas 
Frank D. Barlow, Louisiana State University 
C. H. Bates, Texas A. and M. ye 
R. B. Marshall, Oklahoma A. and M. College 
T. C. Richardson, The Farmer-Stockman 
Floor discussion 
Section Business Meeting 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS WRITING ASSOCIATION 
BUREAUS OF BUSINESS RESEARCH Joint Hotel Texas, Blue 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION Bonnet 
Chairman: Ralph L. Edgel, University of New Mexico 
1. The Status of Correspondence-lmprovement Programs Based on a 1948 Survey 
of American Business Leaders, Raymond V. Lesikar, Texas Christian Uni- 
versi 
take Leaders: W. P. Boyd, University of Texas 
Lucile Robinson, Texas State College for Women 
2. Teaching of Statistics, John R. Stockton, University of Texas 
Discussion Leader: Francis Cella, University of Oklahoma 
3. Application of Bureau Investigations to the Teaching of Business Administra- 
tion, Alan Carey, University of New Mexico 
Business Meeting—Eiection of Officers 


ECONOMICS Hotel Texas, Cactus Room 


Chairman: Jack Johnson, North Texas State Teachers Coll 
1. Some Implications of Keynes’ “General Theory,” EE. Hale, University of 


Texas 
2. How Can We Now Prevent a Depression, A. B. Adams, University of Okla- 
homa 
3. Discussion 
Intermission 
3:30 P. M. 


Chairman: E. K. Zingler, Bureau of the Budget 
1. Suggestions for the Order and Choice of Materials in the Elementary Course, 
N. E. Nelson, University of Texas 
2. Criticism: J. Herschel Coffee, West Texas State College 
Harold A. Shapiro, Trinity University 
3. General Discussion 
Section Business Meeting 


GEOGRAPHY 


Section I First Christian Church, 2nd 
Floor Front, South Room 
Chairman: John W. Morris, University of Oklahoma 
1. A Five Year Dairy Program in Pontotoc County, Oklaboma, Gordon M. 
Harrel, East Central State College 
2. Market Vegetables in the Red River Valley, Clark C. Carney, Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute 
3. Arkansas Rice Land, a L. Hileman, Arkansas State Teachers College 
4. Broomcorn Industry in the Southwest, Robert A. Miller, North Texas State 
Coll 
5. The Soy-Bean Industry in Mid-Western Farming, Sara C. Larson, Kansas 
State College 
6. A North lowa Farm, Ralph E. Birchard, Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Section Business Meeting 
Section II First Christian Church, 2nd 


Floor Front, North Room 

Chairman: Ralph E. Olson, University of Oklahoma 

1. Fishing as a Consequence of Water Impoundment in the Southwest, David 
C. Winslow, Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Diminishing Water Resources in the Western States, Clark N. Crain, Univer- 
sity of Denver 
The Arid Southwest, John S. Kyser, Northwestern State College 
Louisiana Land Surveys, James - Taylor, Louisiana State University 
Crowley’s Ridge, Elmer S. Jack, Arkansas State College 
Population of lowa as Affected by Soil Factors, Gordon B. Schilz, South- 
eastern State Coll 
7. The Range Cattle i Eastern United States, LeRoi E. Eversull, Louisi- 

ana State University 


FrPre 
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GOVERNMENT Blackstone Hotel, Room 1610 
Chairman: Ethan P. Allen, University of Kansas 
General Topic: Politics in 1948 
Paper: The Electoral College and the Election of 1948, C. S. Potts, Southern 
Methodist Universi 
Discussion Leader: A. P. Cagle, Baylor University 
Reports from the States: 
Oklahoma: L. A. Doran, University of Oklahoma 
Arkansas: Ward M. Morton, University of Arkansas 
Missouri: J. A. Burkhart, Stephens Co 
Kansas: Karl A. Svenson, Washburn Municipal Universi 
Louisiana: Charles G. Whitwell, Northwestern State Co College 
Texas: J. W. Jackson, Texas Technological College 
Business Meeting 4:00 P. M. 
Presiding: J. William Davis, Texas Technological College 
HISTORY Blackstone Hotel, Room 416 
Chairman: H. A. Trexler, Southern Methodist University 
1. Politics of Recent Municipal Annexation in Texas, A. O. Spain, Texas Chris- 
tian University 
Discussion Leader: Rudolph L. Biesele, University of Texas 
. Surveying the High Plains in 1827, Raymond Estep, The Air University 
Library, Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Alabama 
Discussion Leader: Max L. Shipley, Texas State College for Women 
. Social Changes in New Orleans, 1860-1865, John Winters, Louisiana Polytech- 
nic Institute 
Discussion Leader: John M. Weidman, McMurray College 
Section Business Meeting 


SOCIOLOGY First Christian Church, 2nd 
Floor Front, Center Room 
2:30 P. M. 
Chairman: Walter T. Watson, Southern Methodist University 
General Topic: Social Disorganization 
1. Ishmaelites—Relatiorship Between the Family and Personal Disorganization, 
H. L. Pritchett, Southern Methodist University 
2. Types of Response to Personality Frustration: By States and Cities, Austin L. 
Porterfield, Texas Christian University 
3. Self-Mutilation Among Inmates of the Texas Prison System, Rupert C. Koe- 
ninger, Sam Houston State Teachers College 
FRIDAY, APRIL 15, 8:00 P. M. 


GENERAL MEETING First Christian Church, Auditorium 
612 Throckmorton 

Presiding: J. L. Waller, a of Mines and Metall , Second Vice-President 

Address: Costs of Erroneous Theories, S. A. Caldwell, Louisiana State University, 


President 
SATURDAY, APRIL 16, 8:00 A. M. 


GENERAL BUSINESS MEETING Hotel Texas, Ball Room 
SATURDAY, APRIL 16, 9:00 A. M. 


ACCOUNTING Hotel Texas, Ball Room A 
Chairman: Paul Graber, University of Tulsa 
1. Some Accounting Applications of I. B. M. Equipment, C. L. McCammon, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Discussion Leader: M. E. Barnett, Centenary say 
2. Accounting for Small Business, Earl Bennett, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Discussion Leader: Earl Clevenger, University of Oklahoma 
3. The Break-Even Point, W. P. Carr, yola University 
Discussion Leader: William L. Cofer, Northwestern State College 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS Hotel Texas, Ball Room 
10:00 A. M. 
Chairman: J. M. Baker, Louisiana State University 
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General Topic: Training Agricultural Economics Workers 
1. Basic Considerations, B. M. Gile, Louisiana State University 
2. Marketing, A. L. Larson, Oklahoma A. and M. Coll 
3. Farm Management, Archie L. Leonard, Texas Technological College 
4. Land Economics, V. B. Fielder, University of Arkansas 
5. Prices and Statistics, J. G. McNeely, Texas A. and M. College 
BUREAUS OF BUSINESS RESEARCH a Hotel Texas, Blue Bonnet B 
9:30 A. M. 
Chairman: F. L. Carmichael, University of Denver 
General Topic: Techniques of Making Area Studies 
Presentation of Techniques: 
1. The Colorado Cities Studies—Business Surveys of LaJunta, Florence, 
Grand Junction, and Canyon City, Colorado, Henry Moore, University 
of Colorado 
2. The Economy of Albuquerque, New Mexico, Ralph L. Edgel, University 
of New Mexico 
3. The Texas County Surveys, Richard Mollison, University of Texas 
4. Retail Trade Areas of Oklahoma, Francis Cella, University of Oklahoma 
Round Table Discussion 
RUSINESS ADMINISTRATION - Hotel Texas, Blue Bonnet A 
9:00 A. M. 
Chairman: Robert W. French, University of Texas 
General Topic: Recent Changes in the Curriculum of Schools and Colleges of Busi- 
ness Administration 








I crccrrercemrerscne eight ann teessier tcc npeesbarannteiinpintaiacidiiuieiial Aldon S. Lang 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute___--._.._-.---------------~- Burton R. Risinger 
ET SE ene ne James B. Trant 
esis eect cp CO TEE Robert K. Evans 
North Texas State College__.__-___________________ wioconchineninciiadiaiail O. J. Curry 
eT: SIAC aa EOE, C. F. Daily 
Re Te T. W. Leland 
Temup Costetion Univertiep. _Ellis M. Sowell 
CE ee ee a nme eek a ee ne ee 
The University of Houston________._..__-.---------___- Marvin J. Si 
i ee ee J. Anderson Ficagerald 
ECONOMICS Hotel Texas, Cactus Room 
9:00 A. M. 
Chairman: W. J. og Jr., Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
ba 4 Effects of the Taft-Hartley Act, Sam B. Barton, North Texas State Teachers 
Chticiom: O. C. Miller, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Intermission 
ECONOMICS 
GOVERNMENT } Joint Hotel Texas, Cactus Room 
HISTORY 
10:00 A. M. 


Chairman: W. J. Phillips, Jr., Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Panel Discussion: The Chinese Civil War 
— —— of a Communist Victory in the Chinese Civil War, Thomas 
. Wiesen, Texas Technological College 

Discussion: Leon Lee, University of Oklahoma 

Chinese Communist Ideology, Edward K. T. Chen, University of Houston 
Discussion: Oliver Benson, University of Oklahoma 

The Chinese Civil War 
C. A. Burch, Texas Christian University 
Alfred Levin, Oklahoma A. and M. College 


GEOGRAPHY First Christian Church, 2nd 
Floor Front, South Room 
9:00 A. M. 
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Chairman: John W. Morris, University of Oklahoma 
1. A Geographer Looks at India, Julia M. Shipman, University of Missouri 
2. Development of Middle East Petroleum Resources, George P. Stevens, Okla- 
homa A. and M. Coll 
3. Physical Geography of the Kunming, China, Area, B. A. Tator, Louisiana 
State Universi 
4. Some Economic and Strategic Aspects of Spitsbergen, Burton L. Anderson, 
Northwestern State Co 
5. German Reparations and the Plant Removal Program, Ralph E. Olson, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma 
6. The Geographer as Coordinator, W. A. Browne, Northeastern Teachers Col- 
lege 
7. Does the Business Administration Student Need to Know Economic Geog- 
raphy?, L. M. Wantland, Centenary College 
SOCIOLOGY First Christian Church, 2nd 
Floor Front, Center Room 
8:30 A. M. 
Chairman: Marion B. Smith, Louisiana State University 
General Topic: The Community and the Region 
1. The Techniques of Making Social and Economic Surveys, Leonard Logan, 
University of Oklahoma 
2. Housing Market Analyses of University Communities, William S. Bonner, 
University of Oklahoma 
3. New Points of View in Social Ecology, Warner E. Gettys, University of 
Texas 
4. Regional Variation in Bolivia, Olen E. Leonard, University of Texas 
10:00 A. M. 
Chairman: William L. Kolb, Tulane University 
General Topic: Social Theory 
1. A Contribution to the Sociology of Art, Stanley Taylor, University of Texas 
2. Theoretical Deficiencies in Sociological Textbooks, Allan W. Eister, Southern 
Methodist yang & 
3. Science and Values, Dorrian Apple, Tulane University 
11:30 A. M. 
Chairman: Mattie Lloyd Wooten, Texas State College for Women 
Topic: Business meeting of the Society 
1. Functions of Regional Sociological Societies, Raymond V. Bowers, Executive 
Director, Committee on Human Resources, Research and Development Board, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
2. Committee reports, election of officers, etc. 


COMMITTEES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The following committees, appointed by the ae oe President, Dean S. A. Cald- 
well, Louisiana State University, served —_ e ey of preparation for the 
annual meeting. The list was received too late for inclusion in the March Quarterly. 


Nomination of Officers 
L. P. Gabbard, Chairman Francis R. Cella 


Texas A. and M. College University of Oklahoma 
S. B. McAlister J. L. Waller 

North Texas State College College of Mines and Metallurgy 
Rupert N. Richardson Harry E. Moore 

Hardin-Simmons University University of Texas 
James B. Trant Herbert Gambrell 

Louisiana State University Southern Methodist University 

James Harmeyer, University of New Mexico 
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J. L. Clark, Chairman 

Sam Houston State College 
Ronald Shuman 

University of Oklahoma 
J. William Davis 

Texas Technological College 
Lorimer E. Storey 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Edwin O. Stene 

University of Kansas 
W. Aubrey Stephenson 

Hardin-Simmons University 
Harvey H. Guise 

Southern Methodist University 
Paul P. Young 

Texas State College for Women 
James Taylor 

Southwest State Teachers College 
George C. Coleman 

Austin College 
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Membership 


J. D. Bra 

Baylor University 
B. C. Tarter 

East Texas State College 
Richard Strahlem 

University of New Mexico 
Adlowe L. Larson 

Oklahoma A. and M. College 
W. J. Phillips 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Harold G. Scoggins 

University of Arkansas 
Wendell Gordon 

University of Texas 
Sam Barton 

North Texas State Teachers College 
S. W. Preston 

Louisiana State University 
G. T. Walker 

Northwestern State College 


Arrangements 


A. L. Porterfield, Chairman 
Texas Christian University 


H. R. Mundhenke 
Texas Christian University 


W. J. Hammond, Texas Christian University 
Institutional Memberships 


Stuart A. MacCorkle, Chairman 
University of Texas 


Louis G. Kahle 
University of Missouri 


John W. White 
University of Arkansas 


C. J. Bollinger 
University of Oklahoma 


Rupert N. Richardson, Hardin-Simmons University 


W. E. Gettys, Chairman 
University of Texas 

Alvin Good 
Northwestern State College 


Elmer Scott 
Civic Federation of Dallas 


O. D. Duncan, Chairman 

Oklahoma A. and M. College 
G. W. McGinty 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
A. Stephen Stephan 

University of Arkansas 


Leo Herbert, Chairman 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
W. P. Carr 
Loyola University 


Endowment 


C. S. Potts 
Southern Methodist University 
Rupert Richardson 
ardin-Simmons University 


Cortez A. M. Ewin 
University of Oklahoma 


Resolutions 


H. Malcolm MacDonald 
University of Texas 


Joe E. Brown 

Texas College of Arts and Industries 
Jim E. Reese 

University of Oklahoma 


Audit 


Paul Walter, Jr. 

University of New Mexico 
Paul J. Graber 

University of Tulsa 


A. W. Foscue, Southern Methodist University 
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Constitutional Amendments 
Walter Watson, Chairman V. G. Sorrell 
Southern Methodist University University of New Mexico 
Cortez A. M. Ewi Carl M. rage gon 
University of Oklahoma University of Texas 
Jack Johnson Ethan Allan 
North Texas State College University of Kansas 


John S. Kyser, Northwestern State College 


Minutes of Meeting of the Executive Council, Fort Worth, Texas, April 14, 1949 


The Executive Council met at 8:00 p.m. on April 14, 1949 in the Texas Hotel. All 
members were present except H. J. Smolinski. 

President S. A. Caldwell briefly reviewed Association activities of the year, Con- 
vention plans, and the financial status of the Association. He explained that W. L. 
Strauss resigned as secretary-treasurer during the summer, that Eastin Nelson was 
appointed to replace Mr. Strauss, and that upon the resignation of Mr. Nelson a few 
weeks ago, George T. Walker was designated temporary secretary-treasurer to serve 
during the Convention. 

The temporary appointment of Mr. Walker as secretary-treasurer was confirmed 
by the Executive Council. 

The Executive Council voted unanimously to make the following recommendations 
to the incoming Executive Council: 

1. That the Convention meet in Fort Worth next year and that definite plans 
be made immediately for a meeting on the 1 « the area the following year. 
This plan would require the incoming Executive Council to select the location of 
the next two meetings. 

2. That the local arrangements committee also serve as a publicity committee, 
and that as an aid to the publicity program each section chairman be requested to 
secure abstracts of papers in advance of the Convention for the use of the local 
arrangements committee. 


3. That membership chairmen be designated for each state in the area. 


4. That back issues of the Quarterly be sold at the following rates: 
a. Issues prior to 1930: $1.25 
b. Issues since 1930: $1.00 


The Council adjourned. 
Minutes of the General Business Meeting, April 16, 1949 


The minutes of the general business meeting of March 27, 1948 as printed in the 
June, 1948 issue of the Quarterly were approved without being read. 

It was moved, seconded, and passed that the recommendation of the Executive 
Council that the Association meet next year in Fort Worth be disapproved. 

It was moved, seconded, and passed as a recommendation to the Executive Council 
that a policy of planning meeting places two years in advance be instituted. 

It was moved, seconded, and passed that the local arrangements committee should 
also serve as a publicity committee and that, as an aid to the local arrangements com- 
mittee, each section chairman should be asked to secure abstracts of convention papers 
in advance of the convention for publicity purposes. 

It was moved, seconded, and passed that membership chairmen be designated for 
each state in the area. 

The following report on the Quarterly was presented by Mr. Benson and accepted 
by formal vote: 

During the publication year June 1948-March 1949, represented by Volume XXIX 
of the Quarterly, twenty-two articles were published. Of these, nineteen were written 
by authors from the Southwestern region, three by authors outside the region 
(although two of these three were from the Southwest and maintain regional inter- 
ests and contacts). Seven of the articles dealt with strictly regional topics, fifteen 
with topics of general interest in the discipline represented (although in several cases 
the article was based primarily on research which featured regional data or presented 
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findings of special concern to the South or Southwest). The several disciplines 
included in the Association were represented as follows: 


Government—7 History—2 
Sociology—6 Agricultural Economics—2 
Economics—4 Accounting—1 


The book review section, under the editorship of Dr. H. Malcolm Macdonald, 
presented eighty-one major reviews, bes.des the lists of books received. In all, the 
annual volume comprises 356 pages, a reduction of 46 pages from the previous volume, 
which ran to 402 pages. The increased printing charges which have presented diffi- 
culties for the past two years are chiefly responsible for this reduction in size. At the 
last annual meeting the Association authorized an increase in the subscription rate to 
non-members of the Association to $4, and it is hoped that this increase, which took 
effect in February, will help to relieve the financial problem. 

At the last meeting, the editor submitted a recommendation that an occasional issue 
of the Quarterly be devoted to articles on a single general theme. This proposai was 
approved, but its implementation has been delayed, chiefly by considerations of appro- 
priate topics. It has seemed to the editor that the Association might make its best 
contribution in problems which cut across the social science disciplines, or represent 
findings from several. It is contemplated that the first such issue be devoted to 
Methodology in the Social Sciences, and the officers and members of the Association 
are invited to comment on this suggestion, as well as to suggest other topics for such 
issues. 

The editor wishes to express his special appreciation for the excellent co-operation 
he has received during the year from the associate editors, the book review editor, 
and the officers of the Association, all of whom have contributed greatly to facili- 
tating the publication of the Quarterly. 

Oliver Benson 
Editor 


The following report of the Audit Committee was made by Mr. Herbert and ap- 
proved by formal vote: 

Because of changes in secretary-treasurers during the year, and because of the lack 
of data from which to prepare an audited report, the audit committee recommends 
that the report, if received, of the past secretary-treasurer be accepted as presented. 
It is further recommended that a two-year audit be prepared next year. 

In addition to the above recommendations concerning the records of the past year, 
it is agreed by the committee that: 

1. e new secretary-treasurer be allowed to redesign the accounting records, 
and 

2. A fiscal year be adopted. 

Leo Herbert, Chairman 
W. P. Carr 

Paul J. Graber 

A. W. Foscue 


Mr. Duncan presented the following report of the resolutions committee: 

WHEREAS, the success of any professional association always depends upon the 
unselfish service of a selected number of its members, and 

WHEREAS, the duties incumbent upon these persons must usually be performed 
at great personal sacrifice, often at personal expense, be it therefore 

SOLVED, that the Southwestern Social Science Association in session on this 
16th day of April, 1949, express its sincere gratitude to the following persons: 

S. A. Caldwell, president, 1949; W. L. Strauss, Eastin Nelson, and George T. 
Walker, each of whom has served as secretary-treasurer; P. F. Boyer, general chair- 
man of program committee; all section program chairmen and sectional officers; 
Oliver E. Benson, editor-in-chief of the Southwestern Social Science Associatiop 
Quarterly, and his staff of associate editors; Austin L. Porterfield, chairman of local 
arran: nts, and all who have assisted him; the First Christian Church and the 
YWCA of Fort Worth in making additional space available for meetings and ban- 
quets; the Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce in providing two registration clerks 
and identification badges for the Association. 
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The Association desires especially to thank the Hogg Foundation for Mental Hy- 
giene for bringing to the meetings Professor Ernest W. Burgess of the rowngion 
of Chicago, and to express its appreciation to Dr. Burgess for his labors while 
among us. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the editor-in-chief of the Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly, together with his staff of departmental editors, be instructed 
to consider the advisability of making a condensed summary of the proceedings of 
the several sections of this Association available in some form to the individual mem- 
bers thereof, the details of this enterprise to be determined by the editors. 

Committee on Resolutions: 
O. D. Duncan, Chairman 
G. W. McGinty 

’ A. Stephen Stephan 
H. Malcolm Macdonald 
Joe E. Brown 
Jim E. Reese 


It was moved, seconded, and passed that the report of the Resolutions Committee 
be adopted. 

P. F. Boyer presented a petition of the Bureau of Business Research group for ad- 
mission as a regular section of the Association. The petition was approved by formal 
vote. 

President Caldwell read the following written report of the Nominating Committee: 

Your committee with the following present: S. B. McAlister, Rupert N. Richard- 
son, James B. Trant, J. L. Waller, Harry E. Moore, Herbert Gambrell, and L. P. 
Gabbard, met and nominated E. J. Foscue, Southern Methodist University, as presi- 
dent, J. L. Waller, first vice-president, and Pearce Kelley, business administration, 
University of Arkansas, second vice-president. 

L. P. Gabbard, Chairman 


It was moved, seconded, and passed that the report of the committee be accepted. 
President Caldwell called for nominations from the floor, but none were made. It 
was then moved, seconded, and passed that the nominees be elected. 

Mr. J. L. Clark made a brief report on the work of the membership committee. 

The secretary reported that the sections had selected the following officers: 

Accounting: J. Marvin Sipe, University of Houston, Chairman; John Kane, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Associate Editor. 

Agricultural Economics: Peter Nelson, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Chairman. 

Bureau of Business Research: P. F. Boyer, Louisiana State University, Chairman. 

Business Administration: Burton H. Gildersleeve, University of Oklahoma, Chair- 
man; Karl D. Beyer of Louisiana State University, Associate Editor. 

Economics: R. B. Melton, North Texas State College, Chairman; Paul D. Zoek, 
Southern Methodist University, Associate Editor. 

Geography: W. A. Browne, Northeastern Teachers College, Chairman; Will Cham- 
bers, Sghian F. Austin State College, Associate Editor. 

Government: Alden L. Powell, Louisiana State University, Chairman; Edwin O. 
Stene, University of Kansas. 

History: J. D. Bragg, Baylor University, Chairman. 

Sociology: Harry E. Moore, University of Texas, Chairman. 

Minutes of Meeting of the Executive Council, Fort Worth, Texas, April 16, 1949 

The incoming Executive Council met at 9:00 a.m. on April 16, 1949 in the Texas 
Hotel. The following members of the Council were present: W. A. Browne, J. D. 
Bragg, P. F. Boyer, Cases A. M. Ewing, R. B. Melton, J. L. Waller, and S. A. 
Caldwell. 

In the absence of President E. J. Foscue, J. L. Waller, vice-president, served as 
chairman. It was moved, seconded, and passed that Oliver Benson be elected editor- 
in-chief of the Quarterly and that George T. Walker be elected secretary-treasurer. 

A motion was made that the secretary be instructed to write Prsident E. J. Foscue 
that the Executive Council believes plans should be made very soon as to the place 
of meeting of the 1950 Convention, and to notify Mr. Foscue to contact A. L. Porter- 
field if he desires to secure detailed information on the dissastisfaction of members 
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of the Association with the handling of the Convention by the Texas Hotel. This 
motion was . 

It was moved, seconded, and passed that the secretary-treasurer should have sta- 
tionery, invoices, and other materials printed as needed by his office. It was suggested 
that officers’ names not oe on the letterheads. The motion was approved. 

The meeting adjourned. 











